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PICTORIAL GEOGRAPHICAL READERS 

THE BRITISH ISLES 

LESSON 1. 
MOTHERLAND 

Let us look at the Globe and try to find out the 
British Isles. There they are, two little patches of 
red in the blue ocean. The larger patch is called Great 
Britain, the smaller patch Ireland. The northern part 
of Great Britain is known as Scotland ; the southern 
part is called England, and the western part Wales. 
Great Britain, Ireland and the adjacent islands make 
up the British Isles. 

There are many other red patches on the globe. 
They represent countries which form part of the British 
Empire. Look at that large square ^ with the little dark 
square in the corner. The small square represejits the 
size of the British Isles, the large square the size of the 
British Empire. If you measure them, you will find 
that the British Empire is over eighty times as large as 
the British Isles. 

» See p. 7. 
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Let us examine our globe again. Some of the red 
patches are large, others small. We can easily discover 
four very large ones— British North America, South 
Africa, India, Australia— and also many smaller ones, 
the names of which you will learn later on. They are 
all the * children ' of Britain— their * Motherland.' Some 
of the 'children' are * grown-up,' and able to look after 
themselves, some are learning the way to look after 
themselves, and some are mere * babies.' But whether 




LAND AND WATER HEMISPHERES 

they are powerful or weak, great or small, they are all 
bound by ties of affection to that little red patch — 
their Motherland. 

The British Empire embraces more than a fifth of 
the people of the globe, and is the greatest empire the 
world has ever seen. The British Isles may be regarded 
as the centre, the heart of this mighty empire. This 
little book is about the British Isles, and we will begin 
with the study of England. 



THE BRITISH ISLES 



IF THE BEST OF THE 
PAGES THE WORLD 



England certainly does not owe her importance to 
her size. When compared with the rest of the world, 
England is a very small country. If the page of the 
book you are reading represents all the land on the 
globe, then the tiny square you see here represents 
the size of England. England owes 
her importance to other causes, LJ 

and we shall now try to find out the squabe = bngland, 
some of them. 

Let us turn once more to our 
globe, and examine the position of England. We see 
that it occupies what may be roughly termed *the 
centre of the great land masses.* It would be difiBcult 
to find another spot which is at once so ' near ' Europe, 
Asia, Africa and America. England is an easy country 
to get to and an easy 
country to get away from, 
and part of her great- 
ness is due to her central 
position. 

We will how take a 
map of England and look 
at the coast-line. Per- 
haps you have tried to 
draw a map of England 
and have found out how 
difficult it is, because the coast winds in and out so 
much. The numerous bays and estuaries form good 
harbours for vessels, which can ride in them in safety 
while loading or discharging their cargoes. 

On account of her central position and her excellent 
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harbours, many goods are brought to England, not for 
use in England, but for the purpose of being re-shipped 
to other countries. Thus an American merchant who 
wished to send some goods to Spain and some to Eussia 
would in all probability not send them direct, but would 
send them first to London, whence they would be re- 
shipped to their respective destinations. 

England has more ships than any other country, 
and nearly half the ships in the world carry the Union 
Jack. The fortunate geographical position of England 
and her fine harbours give us an excellent chance of 
doing a great trade, and we build many good ships in 
which that trade may be carried on. But we shall have 
something more to say about the trade of England 
in the next lesson. 



Eitnary: a wide river mouth in 
which the tide of the sea meets 



Destination: the place or point 
to which a person is going or to 



the current of the river. ! which a thing is sent. 



LESSON 2. 
THE GREATNESS OF THE MOTHERLAND 

Coal is another source of England's greatness. 
English coal is of fine quality, is abundant in quantity 
and is easily worked. Iron ore is found near the coal. 
Thus the ore can be cheaply smelted, and the iron can 
be made into all sorts of things, from needles to iron- 
clads. The abundance of coal favours other industries, 
especially the cotton and woollen manufactures. The 
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importance of England is thus greatly due to her 
manufactures, which depend very largely upon her 
abundant coal supply. 

England is also favoured by a temperate climate — 
one which is neither too hot nor too cold. English 
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ports are never frozen over, and ships can enter and 
leave them all the year round. Work of some kind 
or another is always possible both within doors and 
without, on the coldest day in winter and the hottest 
day in summer. 

Thus the people of England have in their favour a 
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central position, an extensive seaboard, excellent 
harbours, fine coal and iron fields, and a mild climate. 
But these things would be of little value if we did not 
take advantage of them. We build ships which bring us 
the raw produce of other countries ; we have made fine 
docks and landing places for those ships, and a perfect 
network of high-roads, railroads and canals by which 
the raw produce can be carried to the great coal-fields. 
We have erected factories with powerful and ingenious 
machinery in which this raw produce can be manufac- 
tured. 

Some of these manufactured goods are exchanged 
for more raw goods, but a great part is exchanged for 
food, because England does not produce food sufficient 
in either quantity or variety for its teeming millions. 

This exchange of goods is called Trade or Commerce, 
and the English are famous as a commercial nation. 
For years, the commercial superiority of England was 
undisputed, but other nations — the Americans and the 
Germans especially— are now struggling with us for the 
world's trade. Some people say that their progress in 
manufactures and in commerce during the past few years 
has been more rapid than ours, and that, unless we 
improve, we shall be beaten in the race for the com- 
mercial superiority of the world. 

One reason why the Germans are making such great 
progress is, that the German boy stays longer at school 
and works harder when in school than some British boys 
do. He learns a great deal about foreign countries, 
about their inhabitants and about their trade, and many 
German boys when they leave school can speak one or 
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more languages besides their own. They thus stand 
a chance of becoming thoughtful, clever, and business- 
like men. In the past, muscle has had a large share in 
ruling the world. In the future, brains will be of more 
importance, and the nation strongest in the head, not 
the nation strongest in the arm, will win the day. 
IngexdouB : showing great skill. 



LESSON 3. 
THE BUILD OF ENGLAND 

As we are going home we will stop to examine the 
outside of the School. We find that it is built partly of 
brick and partly of stone, or perhaps it is built entirely 
of stone. We rub our hands on the stone, and very 
likely we shall find them covered with a whitish powder. 
The stone in that case is probably limestone, and if the 
school is an old one, we shall find that little pieces of 
the stone will come oflf quite easily and will crumble in 
our hands. 

The roof of the school is perhaps covered with slate, 
which is hard and crumbles little, if at all. The 
crumbling of stone is due to the action of wind and rain, 
frost and snow, heat and cold upon it. In other words, 
it is due to the action of the weather, and the wearing 
away of rocks in this way is often called * weathering.' 
The limestone, being soft, wears away or weathers more 
quickly than the slate. 

The Church is probably built of a harder stone, which 
has not weathered so much, and the Bridge over the river 
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is built of an exceedingly hard stone, upon which the 
weather has had little or no effect. 
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The Chalk used for writing upon the black-board is 
another stone, but it is very soft, and would not do for 
buildings at all, because it would be weathered so easily. 

Let us get specimens of the four stones about which 
we have spoken and examine them more closely. Two 
we recognise at once— the white, soft Chalk and the 
hard, grey Slate. One of the remaining two is a 
yellowish-white stone called Limestone, because it is the 
stone from which lime is made. The remaining stone, 
which is speckled with * flecks' of black and white, is 
Granite. 

We scratch each stone with a penknife, and find that 
the granite is the hardest rock, the slate the next 
hardest, the limestone next, and the chalk the softest 
of all. This order might not be quite true of every set 
of specimens we examine, but it will be found to be true 
in most cases. 

The bridge is built of granite because granite is very 
hard and resists weathering exceedingly well. The 
school roof is covered with slate partly because of its 
power of resisting the action of the weather, and because 
it splits easily into thin flat pieces. 

If we examine an old ruin we shall find that the 
parts built of granite are still standing stout and strong, 
but the parts built of limestone will be crumbling 
away. 

We can now rearrange our rocks on the table in 
this order : 

Very hard : Granite, Slate. 

Hard : Limestone. 

Soft: Chalk. 



14 
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The South and South-west winds are, as you know, 
the rain-bearing winds. They are also the most com- 
mon winds of England, and are hence spoken of as the 
prevailing winds. If you look at the map of England 
you will see that the West coast is much more indented 
than the East: this is mainly because it is more exposed 
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to the open sea and to the prevailing winds than the 
East coast, and has, in consequence, become more 
weathered. So, we shall not expect to find many soft 
rocks in the West, because they will have been worn 
away by the weather, but we shall expect to find such 
rocks as granite and slate, because they have been 
better able to withstand the action of the weather. We 
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can also infer that we must go towards the East to find 
the softer rocks. 

And, roughly speaking, this is the case. In the 
mountains and hills of the West we find granite and 
slate, in the central ranges, limestone, and in the 
eastern ranges chalk. But you must bear in mind that 
this is true only as a general rule. For instance, you 
must not imagine that there is no limestone found 
in West, or that there is no chalk in central Eng- 
land. Still it may be truly said that granite and slate 
are the characteristic rocks of Western England, lime- 
stone the characteristic rock of Central England and 
chalk the characteristic rock of Eastern England. 

Characteriitic : some peculiar quality which serves to distinguish a 
person or thing from other persons or things. 



LESSON 4. 
THE BUILD OF ENGLAND {continued) 

Let us now examine our Model of England. On the 
West we find three chief ranges or groups of mountains — 
the Cumbrian Group in Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
the Cambrian Group in Wales, and the Devonian 
Heights in Devonshire and Cornwall. These may be 
termed the Granite and Slate Mountains of England 
and Wales. They are some of the oldest parts of the 
country ; that is, they are those parts that have resisted 
through long ages the slow but sure weathering of air 
and water. 

The Cumbrian Group oocupies practically the whole 
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of Westmoreland and parts of Cumberland, and the 
Furness division of North Lancashire. Scawfell (3,166 
feet) is the highest mountain in England ; Helvellyn and 
Skiddaw are two other high peaks. The valleys of the 
Cumbrian Group are long and narrow, and a lake is to 
be found in nearly every one of them. Windermere and 
Derwentwater are the two chief lakes, but there are 
many others, and as these lakes are the distinguishing 
features of the Cumbrian Mountains, the whole district 
is best known as the Lake District. 

The Cambrian Mountains are so-called from Cambria, 
an ancient name for Wales. Snowdon (3,571 feet), the 
highest mountain in England and Wales, is the giant of 
the Cambrian Mountains. Plinlimmon and Cader Idris 
are two other important heights. Slate is largely 
worked in the quarries of Carnarvonshire. 

The mountains of Wales and of Cumberland arfe 
composed mainly of slate. Their outlines are steep, 
bold and angular, because the slate has, so to speak, 
refused to be moulded or rounded by the weather. These 
two districts are the only two really mountainous parts 
of England and Wales. 

The Devonian Range consists of tablelands and 
hills rather than of true mountains. Exmoor, a plateau 
in North Devon ; Dartmoor, a large plateau in central 
Devon, and the Cornish Heights are the three chief 
divisions. Granite is the characteristic rock, and there 
are many quarries from which granite is taken for the 
construction of breakwaters, bridges, docks, and public 
buildings. 

The scenery is rugged, bleak, and wild, and the soil 
B. I. B 
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generally poor, but the river valleys and coombes are 
fertile and beautiful. 

We will next examine the Limestone Heights of 
England. First and foremost stands the Pennine 
Chain extending from the Cheviot Hills to Derbyshire 
and Staffordshire, a distance of two hundred miles. It 
is sometimes termed England's backbone, but unlike 
our backbones, it lies more on one side of England's 
body than on the other. It consists of a series of round- 
backed moorlands, ten, twenty, and sometimes nearly 
forty miles in breadth. Here and there, mountain 
masses rise from these moorlands, the highest being 
Crossfell, in Cumberland. There is none of the bold, 
rugged grandeur of the mountains of the Lake District 
or of North Wales, because the Pennines are composed 
mainly of limestone rocks which have been weathered 
into round, uninteresting, shapeless masses. 

Some kinds of limestone are much harder than 
others, and often soft and hard limestones are found 
close together. Where this is the case, the softer parts 
have been generally weathered away, whereas the harder 
parts have been left standing. The streams of Derby- 
shire have helped to wear out the softer limestones, 
and have formed deep beds for themselves. The harder 
limestones have been left, and form the steep sides of the 
beds of the stream. Hence we have the beautiful Derby 
Dales with their clear streams flanked by precipitous 
sides of fantastic limestone. 

The Mendip Hills and the Cheddar Cliflfs in Somerset, 
the steep banks of the Wye, and the Cotswold Hills are 
formed of limestones of various kinds. The scenery of 
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limestone districts is somewhat bleak and bare in its 
higher elevations, though it is often exceedingly pretty 
in or near river valleys, but the prettiness of the 
scenery of the limestone districts of England is quite 
distinct from the grandeur of the scenery of the slate 
and granite districts. 
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SCENE ON THE SOUTH DOWNS 

The limestones found in the Pennines are quarried 
for mortars and cements; the Cotswolds yield an ex- 
cellent building stone known as Bath Stone, and 
Portland Stone, from the Isle of Portland, has a world- 
wide fame. 

The Chalk Hills of England radiate from Salisbury 
Plain something like the spokes of a wheel radiate or 
stick out from the hub. The chief * spokes ' are the 

u 2 
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Chiltern Hills with the East Anglian Heights, the North 
Downs, the South Downs, and the Dorset Heights. 
The chalk hills are as a rule low with rounded tops. 
These rounded tops are treeless and uninteresting, but the 
valleys, although generally waterless, are very pretty. 

PreoipitouB : steep, like a precipice. Fantastic : peculiar, strange in 

I shape. 



LESSON 5. 
TWO *ENGLANDS' 

If we draw a line across the map from the Wash to 
the Tamar, we divide England into two distinct parts — 
north and west of that line we have an * England ' 
devoted mainly to mining and manufactures — an * Eng- 
land* of the mine, the furnace and the loom. South 
and east of that line we have an * England * devoted 
mainly to agriculture — an England of the cornfield, the 
meadow and the plough. 

The great reason for this marked difference is that 
coal is found north and west of that line, whereas no 
coal is worked south and east of it. 

It has been mentioned in the previous lesson that 
coal may be regarded as one of the chief sources of 
England's greatness, and some wag has observed that 
Britannia ought to be represented seated in a coal 
waggon with a pick or shovel in place of her familiar 
trident. 

A careful study of the map on page 185 will show 
the position and extent of the great coal-fields. The 
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best coal for household purposes comes from the 
Northumberland and Stafford Coal-fields. Much of the 
coal from the central fields is employed in manufactures, 
and the South Wales Coal-field produces a hard stone-, 
like coal which gives out much heat when burned in a 
good draught. Hence it is largely used on steam-ships 
and is often known as Steam Coal. 




I'noto: J. valentine & Horn 



HAY-MAKING 



The quantity of coal produced in the United Kingdom 
is enormous. If every man, woman, and child in the 
British Isles had an equal share of the coal raised 
every year, no less than five tons would fall to the lot 
of each person. About a fifth of the coal we produce 
is exported, and the remaining four-fifths are used up 
in om- factories, our ships, and our houses. 
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Fears have been expressed from time to time that 
our coal supply will soon be exhausted, and that the 
failure of our coal supply will mark the disappearance 
of Britain from the great nations of the earth. Happily, 
that day seems far distant. We know that coal exists 
in seams deeper than those already worked, and there 
is good reason to think that a supply of coal 
is to be found deep down under the chalk hills of Kent 
and Sussex. 

Iron is found on nearly all the coal-fields, especially 
in South Wales, South StaflFordshire, and North York- 
shire. One-third of the iron is produced from the 
Cleveland district of North Yorkshire, and is smelted 
at Middlesbrough, while the red iron-ore of Furness 
supplies the great steel works of Barrow-in-Furness. 

Until about one hundred and twenty years ago, 
England was an agricultural and pastoral country. Now 
agricultural England is mainly restricted to the south 
and south-east of the line we have already mentioned. 

In the fiat Eastern counties, wheat, barley, and oats 
are grown. In the hilly districts like the Downs, much 
attention is given to sheep-rearing. Hops are cultivated 
in Kent and Surrey. Devonshire is famous for its 
orchards. 

Vegetable gardens, fruit gardens, and poultry farms 
are found in the neighbourhood of London and of the 
other large towns. 

We grow only about one-fifth of the wheat needed 
for our own consumption. The remaining four-fifths 
come from other countries — especially the United States, 
Canada, Bussia, and India. 
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In the unfortunate event of war with any great 
naval power, we should be placed in a position of extreme 
peril, if the ships bringing our food supplies fell into the 
hands of the enemy. Hence the absolute necessity of 
our having a large and powerful fleet for the protection 
of our commerce in the time of any great national 
danger. 

Trident : a kind of sceptre or spear 
with three points with whioh 
Neptune is generally represented. 
Britannia is depicted with a 



trident to show her power over 
the sea. 
Consumption: Use. 



LESSON 6. 
COAL 

If you ask a piece of Coal a few questions it will tell 
you a great deal about itself. 

* Impossible ! ' you will say : * a piece of coal cannot 
speak.' It is true that a piece of coal cannot speak the 
same language as you do, but if you ask it questions in 
the coal language, it will answer you in the coal language 
and will tell you a great deal about itself. 

Our first question shall be : * Mr. Coal, how did you 
come to be deep down in the earth where you were 
found?' 

Take a long piece of coal and strike it with a hammer 
along its greatest length. It splits easily into long 
slabs which are quite flat above and below. Next, take 
one of the long slabs and strike it in the same manner 
as before. It splits easily into thinner layers. 




A PIECE OF HABDENED MUD CONTAINING THE PRINTS OF LEAVES 




TREE FERNS 
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Now, strike another piece of coal across its greatest 

length. It does not split into layers, but breaks into 

lumps, some large, some small. 

Thus, we find that a long piece of coal will split into 

layers in the direction of its length, but will not split 

into layers in the direction of its breadth. 

This is Mr. CoaFs answer, but it is in the coal 

language, and it must be 
translated before we can 
understand it. 

Slate is a common 
thing that splits in exactly 
the same way as coal. 
Hearthstone is another. 
Now, we are certain that 
slate and hearthstone 
were formed under water, 
and were hardened mainly 
by the pressure of other 
rocks which formed above 
them. 

So, Mr. Coal's answer 
translated into our lan- 
guage is : * I was once 
under water. Some of 

the layers found above me were formed under water 

too, and they pressed upon me and helped to make 

me hard.* 

* Yes, Mr. Coal, you have told us how you were made, 

but of what are you made ? We should like to know 

that.' 




A TREE TRUNK AND ROOT OF THE 
ANCIENT COAL FOREST STANDING 
IN CLAY 
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Put some coal dust into a tobacco-pipe, cover the 
top of the bowl with clay, put the bowl into the fire, and 
when * smoke ' issues from the stem, apply a light ; 
the * smoke ' takes fire just like gas does : in fact, it is 
impure coal-gas. Bound the end of the stem a black 
substance collects which is sticky like tar, feels like 
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INTERIOR OF A COAL-PIT 



tar, and, in fact, is tar. So, coal when heated gives off 
(among other things) gas and tar. 

Next, take some sawdust and treat it in exactly the 
same way. The sawdust also gives oflf gas and tar. 
Mr. Coal's answer is this time quite easy to understand. 
He says, * The stuff of which I am made is much like 
wood.' 
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' Oh ! Mr. Coal, so you are made from wood which 
has been below water and which has been preserved by 
other rocks being formed above/ 

Not so fast, my young friends. We had better ask 
Mr. Coal a few more questions. 

* Are you composed entirely of wood, Mr. Coal ? ' 




THE ANCIENT FOREST FROM WHICH GOAL HAS BEEN FORMED 

It is rather hard to translate this question into coal 
language, but it is quite easy to understand Mr. Coal's 
answer. 

If a thin piece of coal is rubbed down carefully upon 
a hard stone, it can be made so thin that it will let a 
little light through it, and the very thin layer of coal 
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can be examined under a microscope. We then find 
that a part of the coal is composed of the remains of 
leaves and seeds of plants. 

* Please, Mr. Coal, what kind of plants were they ? ' 
To get the answer we had better go to a coal mine. 
There we shall see that the coal is always in seams 
or layers, and that there is always a layer of shale or 
hardened mud below the coal, and a layer of sandstone 
or hardened sand above. In the shale we may some- 
times find a tree trunk, and, sometimes in the coal, but 
more often in the shale, we shall find the impressions of 
leaves. The leaves remind us of ferns or mosses, but 
the tree trunks are much larger than the stems of ferns 
or mosses. 

So Mr. Coal says : * The plants which helped to 
make me were giant ferns and giant mosses. I am, in 
fact, part of the remains of a great forest.' 

Let us put together what Mr. Coal has told us. 

Where we now find coal, ages ago, a great forest 
flourished. This forest was composed mainly of giant 
ferns and mosses, which grew in the clay which after- 
wards hardened into shale. Year after year, the trees 
dropped their leaves and seeds, forming a rich black soil 
above the clay. 

• By and by, the forest sank under water. Layers of 
sand formed above, which afterwards hardened into 
sandstone. The rich black ' soil,' the leaves, the seeds 
and the tree trunks of the forest were imprisoned 
between the sandstone above and the shale below, and 
in the course of ages became converted into coal. 

Converted : changed, turned. 
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LESSON 7. 
THE lEON AND STEEL INDUSTEY 

One hundred and fifty years ago nearly all the Iron 
made in England was smelted in Kent and Sussex. 
The reason for this was that fuel and iron were there 
found close together. The fuel used was charcoal ob- 
tained from the wood of the forests of the Weald, and 
the iron was procured from hard yellow rounded lumps 
of iron-ore found in the chalk. 

The diminishing supply of wood and the discovery of 
a method of smelting iron by means of coal, led to the 
transference of the iron industry from the South of 
England, where iro7i and wood were found together, to 
the North, where iroii and coal are found together. 

Since its transference to the North, the Iron Industry 
has made wonderful strides. The invention of the 
steam-engine, the rapid rise of the railway, the opening 
up of our colonies, and the substitution of iron for wood 
in many articles of daily use, are among the causes 
contributing to this wonderful increase. Our great- 
grandfathers never dreamed of iron bedsteads, iron 
churches, iro7i houses, iron bridges, or iron ships ! 

The iron industry may be easily divided into four 
great branches : iron- smelting, ship-building, the making 
of machinery, and the hardware industry. 

Iron is smelted on nearly all our coal-fields, the four 
great centres being Barrow-in-Furness on the North 
Lancashire Coal-field, Middlesbrough on the Yorkshire 
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Coal-field, Wolverhampton and the Black Country on 
the South Staffordshire Coal-field, and the South 
Wales Coal-field. 

Ships are now built almost entirely of steel or iron, 




SHEFFIELD 
New Town Hall. Mappin Art Grallery. 

and no country builds so many ships as Great Britain. 
We build ironclads and- merchantmen — ships of war and 
ships of peace — not only for ourselves but for other 
nations. Fifty years ago we had no serious rival in this 
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work, but the United States and Germany are now 
entering into active competition with us. 

We should expect ship-building to be carried on 
at the mouths of those rivers on or near the coal 
and iron fields. Newcastle and South Shields at the 
mouth of the Tyne, Sunderland at the mouth of the 
Wear, Hartlepool at the mouth of the Tees are all 
important ship-building centres, and are all situated on 
the Northumberland and Durham. Coal-fields. The 
South Lancashire Coal-field gives us Birkenhead at the 
mouth of the Mersey. Some ironclads are built in the 
Government Dockyards of Portsmouth and Devonport. 

Machinery is made at Birmingham, Leeds, Man- 
chester and many other places, among which we may 
mention Ipswich, Lincoln and London as being the only 
* iron-towns ' not situated on or near coal-fields. Ipswich 
and Lincoln are devoted to the manufacture of agricul- 
tural implements. In this connection we must not omit 
to mention the bicycle industry of Coventry, nor the great 
railway works -at Crewe, Derby, Swindon and Darlington. 

Hardware is the name given to small iron goods. 
Birmingham, Wolverhampton and the Black Country 
generally are the centres of this industry. Sheffield has 
a world-wide fame for its cutlery and plated ware, 
Eedditch for its needles and Dudley for its nails. 

Practically all the iron used is found at home, 
though a little iron of particular kinds is imported from 
other countries. 

Our iron goods are exported not only to our Colonies 
and Dependencies— Australia, the Cape, Canada, and 
India especially — but to all parts of the world. 
B. L c 
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The Indian squaw sews with a needle which comes 
from Eedditch, the Siberian exile clanks a chain made 
at Dudley, the negro raiding a neighbouring village is 
armed with a Birmingham rifle, the North American 
trapper prepares his skins with a knife which has 
* Sheffield' marked upon its blade, the bridge which spans 
a gorge of the Indus was made at Wolverhampton, the 
iron * shanty ' of the Australian squatter was made in 
the Black Country, the Canadian farmer tills his soil 
with a plough made perhaps at Ipswich, and the 
Japanese defend their coasts with ironclads made at 
Elswick upon Tyne. 



Saiding: attacking with the ob- 
ject of stealing something. 

Trapper : a man who sets traps to 
catch animals chiefly for their 
furs. 

Shanty : a rough building not in- 



tended as a permanent structure. 
Squatter : a man who ^ squats ' or 
settles in a wild district often 
with the intention of cultivating 
it or of rearing sheep and of 
making it his home. 



LESSON 8. 
A TAILOR'S 'DUMMY' 



You all know what a Tailor's * Dummy ' is. He is 
that very good little boy who stands all day long— and all 
night too— in the tailor's window. His hair is never 
rough ; in fact, there is never a single hair out of place. 
His collar is never crumpled, his tie is always straight, 
his clothes are never greasy or torn, and he never plays 
in the dirt. He does nothing but stare and smile in a 
silly sort of way* He seems good for nothing except to 
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show off fine clothes. And yet he is of some use, for we 
can learn a great deal of geography from him. 

The coat and knickerbockers of which our ' Dummy ' 
seems so proud, are made of wool which probably came 
from some of the millions of sheep found in the sheep 
walks of Australia. Strange to say, these millions of 
sheep are descendants of about a score imported from 
Cape Colony only a little over a hundred years ago. If 
the wool did not come from Australia, then it came 
most likely from South Africa, New Zealand, India, or 
Canada. 

Very little wool is produced in England. The sheep 
on the Downs and the Welsh hills are reared for their 
mutton rather than for their wool. Yet in the middle 
ages, England was a great wool-producing country, and 
large quantities of wool were exported to Flanders to be 
manufactured, 

London and Southampton are the two great pprts 
at which the raw wool is landed, and it is despatched 
from these ports either to Yorkshire or to Wiltshire 
and Somerset. The woollen manufacture requires 
three things especially — good water, pure air for the 
cleansing and bleaching of the wool, and cheap coal 
to drive the machinery which makes the wool into 
cloth. The * woollen towns ' of South Yorkshire are 
situated on the coal-field of that name. The ' woollen 
towns ' of Wiltshire and Somersetshire are situated near 
the Bristol Coal-field, and the pure air and water are 
supposed to account for the excellence of * West of 
England Cloth.' 

If our ' Dummy ' is a very great * swell,' his fine 

c2 
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clothes were probably made from cloth manufactured at 
Bradford, Trowbridge or Frome in the West of England. 
If he has on an ordinary tweed suit, it probably came 
from Leeds, Bradford, Halifax or Huddersfield in South 
Yorkshire, or it might have come from South Scotland. 



Burnley 
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MAP OF SOUTH LANCASHIRK, SHOWING THE COTTON TOWNS 



If our * Dummy ' stands in a cheap tailor's shop, 
his clothes are probably 'shoddy.' They were made at 
Dewsbury or Batley, and cut out by machinery in 
London. * Shoddy' is manufactured by tearing old 
clothes to pieces, mixing a little new wool with them, and 
then making the mixture thus produced into new cloth. 
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The quantity of woollen goods made in England is 
enormous, and a great deal is exported, chiefly as yams, 
worsted, pieces of cloth and ready-made clothing. Our 
best customers are our Colonies, but a considerable 
amount of woollen cloth is exported to the countries of 
Northern Europe. 

Our * Dummy's ' stockings are made of wool too. 
This wool probably came from Cape Colony, and was 
made into stockings at Leicester or Nottingham, the 
centres of the hosiery manufacture. 

While we are talking about his stockings we might as 
well deal with his boots. The hides and skins produced 
at home are not sufficient to supply the very large 
amount of leather we require, not only for boots and 
shoes, but for saddles, bridles, straps, purses, bags and 
many other useful things. India, South Africa and 
^South America send us hides and skins. Canada and 
the United States send what is known as undressed 
leather — that is, leather which has been tanned but not 
fully * dressed ' or finished. Boots and shoes are made 
principally at Northampton, Kettering and Stafford in 
the Midlands, and at Leeds in Yorkshire. 

Many of the boots and shoes we make are exported, 
yet, strange to say, we also import boots and shoes, chiefly 
from the United States and from France. 

Boots for the feet suggest gloves for the hands, and 
if our * Dummy ' is standing in a very fine shop, he will 
be wearing a pair of gloves. Gloves are, for the most 
part, made from the skin of the kid, and many are manu- 
factured in London. 

Sheep-walk : a place for rearing sheep. 
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LESSON 9. 
A TAILOE'S 'DUMMY' (continued) 

We have not yet learned all the Geography we can 
from our * Dummy.' 

If he is well dressed he will have a shirt made of 
linen, but if he is clad in a cheap suit he will probably 
be wearing a shirt made of cotton. You all know what 
cotton wool is —the white, fluffy, soft, wool-like substance 
that surrounds the seeds of the cotton plant. The term 
wool when applied to cotton is misleading, because 
cotton belongs to the vegetable, whereas wool is a pro- 
duct of the animal kingdom. -^ 

The cotton plant flourishes in the south of the 
United States, in Egypt, and in parts of India. More 
than half the cotton used in the world comes from the 
United States, and two-fifths of all the world's raw 
cotton is sent to England to be manufactured. The 
manufacture of cotton goods is the most important of all 
our industries. 

So, the cotton of our 'Dummy's' shirt was in all 
probability grown in the south of the United States, 
and was made into shirting in England. A little 
thought will enable us to discover in what part of 
England the cotton manufacture is carried on. If we 
take our globe we shall see that the western coast is 
the side of England which faces the United States, and 
it will be to some place on the West coast that the raw 
cotton will be brought. But our raw cotton has to be 
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manufactured. Machinery will be required, and coal 
will be wanted to drive this machinery. Now the ships 
bringing the cotton have to cross the Atlantic Ocean. 
The length of the voyage and the character of the cargo 
lead us to infer that large ships will be used, and large 
ships will need good harbours. 

Hence, we shall expect to find the cotton manufac- 
ture located on or near some part of the West coast 
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A COTTON FIELD IN AMERICA 



of England where there are coal-fields and good 
harbours. If we look at our map we shall find that 
South Lancashire fulfils all these conditions. 

The mouth of the Mersey forms a fine natural 
harbour. On the Mersey stands Liverpool with her 
miles of docks for the accommodation of shipping, and 
the county from the sea to the Pennines is honey- 
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combed with the mines of the South Lancashire Coal- 
field. 

Manchester (which is now united with the sea by the 
Manchester Ship Canal, and which therefore takes its 
place as one of the great ports of the world) is the 
great centre of the cotton industry. By * Manchester 
goods/ we mean cotton goods, and by a Manchester 
man, we understand a man engaged in the cotton trade. 
You can easily learn the cotton towns that lie near 
Manchester by looking at the map on p. 36. 

The clean-looking, glossy collar our ' Dummy ' wears 
is made of linen which is manufactured from flax. 
Flax is grown in the North of Ireland and on the 
continent of Europe. 

The chief seat of the linen manufacture in England 
is at Holbeck in Leeds, but much of the linen we use is 
made in the North of Ireland. 

Only untidy boys forget to put on their neckties, and 
as our ' Dummy ' seems to be proud of his clothes, we 
may be sure he will be wearing a nice silk tie. 

Many of you have kept silkworms, and have watched 
them spin their cocoons of soft, yellow silk. Eaw silk is 
imported from China, the East Indies, and Japan. Silk 
weaving was once a flourishing industry in England, 
but French competition has done much to cause it 
to decline. However, silk is still manufactured at 
Macclesfield, London, and at several other towns. 

What a great deal of geography we have learned ! 
A cotton shirt calls up a picture of fields white as snow 
with their harvest of cotton wool, of dusky negroes 
gathering that harvest under a burning sun, of bales of 
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raw cotton carried across the Atlantic to Liverpool and 
Manchester, and thence, perchance, transferred to other 
* cotton towns ' in South Lancashire. 

A coat takes us to the other side of the world — to 
Australia, with her pastures and her millions of bleating 
sheep with fleeces of soft, long wool— and then brings us 
suddenly home t6 the towns of South Yorkshire and the 
West of England, where that wool is made into woollen 
cloth. 

A pair of boots sends us in imagination first to 
South American plains, with their herds of lowing oxen, 
and next brings us to the shoe factories of Northampton 
and Leicester^ 

Linen shirts and collars take us to North Ireland and 
to fields of flowering flax, and ties and bows transport 
us far eastwards to British India, China, and Japan. 



LESSON 10. 
ENGLAND'S WATER-WAYS 

A careful study of the Model of England ' will enable 
us to trace out three distinct lines of high land. Com- 
mencing from the west of the Cheviots, one line goes 
due south along the Pennine Chain to the Peak in 
Derbyshire. It then trends westwards through Stafford- 
shire and Warwick, then eastwards through Northamp- 
ton, and finally southwards along the Cotswolds to Salis- 
bury Plain. 

Here it is joined by the second distinct line of high 

> See pp. 12, 195. 
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lands which, roughly speaking, runs at right angles to 
the line just described. This second line extends east- 
wards along the South Downs to the South Foreland, and 
westwards along Exmoor, Dartmoor and the Cornish 
Heights to Penzance. The first line is known as the 
Central and the second as the Southern Watershed. 
The third line of high lands runs through Wales 
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SYMONDS YAT, ON THE RIVER WYE 

from north to south, and may be termed the Welsh 
Watershed. The Central Watershed is nearer the West 
than the East coast. The Welsh Watershed is near the 
West coast, and the Southern Watershed keeps fairly 
near the English Channel. Hence we find that the 
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rivers of western and southern England are short, 
whereas those in the east are much longer. 

Most of the rivers flow towards the east, and, strange 
to say, some of those that empty on the western shores 
flow towards the east for the greater part of their 
course. The Severn and the Wye may be quoted as 
examples. 

The Severn is one of the longest rivers in England, 
the length of its course from Plinlimmon to the Bristol 
Channel being over 200 miles. It is navigable for barges 
as far as Welshpool, and ocean-going vessels of a fair 
size can get up as high as Gloucester. 

As the Severn drains a very large district where 
there are many soft rocks, it brings down an immense 
amount of matter which it deposits at its mouth, 
forming banks and bars which are great obstacles to 
navigation. But these obstacles are overcome to a 
large extent by the remarkable height of its tides. 

Its chief tributary — the Avon — opens up a connec- 
tion with the Midlands, and its estuary is quite close to 
one of the finest coal and iron fields in the world. 

The Wye may be considered a tributary of the 
Severn. Like the Severn it rises in Plinlimmon, but, 
unlike the Severn, it is of little importance commerci- 
ally. This is largely due to the fact that it is navigable 
for only a very small part of its course. But it makes 
up in beauty what it lacks in utility, and from Ross to 
Chepstow it is one of the most picturesque rivers in the 
British Isles. 

Whilst dealing with the Severn and the Wye we 
might notice the only other really important river in 
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the west — the Mersey — which ranks next to the Thames 
as a commercial highway. The Mersey itself flows 
through the cotton districts of South Lancashire, and its 
chief tributary, the Weaver, traverses the rich pasture 
lands of Cheshire. Thus its basin lies partly in manu- 
facturing and partly in agricultural districts. 
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IFFLEY MILL, ON THE THAMES NEAR OXFORD 

The Mersey forms sandbanks at its mouth, but 
Nature, with her high tides, and Man, with his ceaseless 
dredging, do much to overcome this obstacle, with the 
result that its chief port, Liverpool, is one of the busiest 
in the world. 

The Thames is by far the most important river in 
England. It rises in the Cotswolds at an elevation of 
about 300 ft., and its course to the sea measures about 
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215 miles. The low elevation of its source and its long 
course combine to give it a slow current, and hence it 
is very suitable for navigation. Barges go as far as 
Lechlade, about 180 miles from the sea. From Lechlade 
there is a canal to the Severn, so that communication is 
easy from the Bristol Channel to the North Sea. 

London, with its 6,000,000 inhabitants, has grown 
up upon its banks, partly because the Thames makes it 
such a good centre for the collection and distribution of 
the world's produce. 

The Yorkshire Ouse is not very useful as a means of 
transit. Ocean-going steamers can penetrate no farther 
than Goole, although barges can ascend as high as Eipon. 
Its chief uses are to supply the busy woollen factories 
with water and to render fertile the plain of York. 

The Trent is far more useful as a highway. It is 
navigable as far as Burton, and it helps to collect the 
farm produce gf the Central Plain and the manufactured 
goods of the Stafford and Derby coal-fields. 

The Tyne, Wear and Tees owe their importance to 
the coal and iron fields through which they flow. 

Picturesque : forming a pleasant I of a river by raising sand or mud 

picture ; beautiful. ; from its bed. 

Dredging: deepening the channel i 

LESSON 11. 

THE WAYS IN AND OUT OF ENGLAND 

The Thames from London Bridge to the sea forms a 
fine natural harbour — the port of London. Deptford 
with its cattle market, Woolwich with its naval dock- 
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yard, Chatham, Sheerness, Queenborough, Tilbury and 
Gravesend are really parts of the port of London. 
For twenty-five miles the Thames is lined with docks and 
warehouses, and ships from everywhere are to be found 
unloading their cargoes — ships from the West Indies 
laden with coffee, sugar, fruit and rum ; ships from the 
East Indies and China with tea, coffee, sugar and spices ; 
ships from the Mediterranean with oranges, wine, olive 
oil, and currants ; ships from the Baltic with cargoes of 
timber, wool and corn, and ships from far-off Australia 
with large quantities of wool and frozen meat on board. 

This wonderful array of shipping is due partly to 
the fact that the Thames is a magnificent water-way 
from London to the sea. But it must not be forgotten 
that London is in the centre of the * great land masses 
of the globe.' The mouth of the Thames is close to the 
great continental ports of Antwerp and Eotterdam ; the 
North Sea forms a high road to the Baltic ; whilst the 
English Channel is the route to the Mediterranean, Africa, 
Asia, Australia, and America. 

Its fine river, its central position, and the energy and 
enterprise of its inhabitants have combined to make 
London the great commercial capital of the world. 

As a centre of trade and shipping the Mersey is the 
second most important river in England. It forms a 
fine estuary opening into the Irish Sea and is easily 
accessible from the Atlantic Ocean. On its right bank 
stands Liverpool, the second seaport in the British 
Islands, and on its left is Birkenhead. The docks at 
Liverpool extend over eight miles along the river. 
Liverpool is the natural outlet for the manufactured 
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cotton goods of South Lancashire and the hardware 
of the Midlands. 

Its imports are varied and important. Nearly every 
part of the world sends something, but first and foremost 
among the imports stands cotton. The cotton-fields of 
the United States, India and Egypt fill the spacious 
docks of Liverpool with raw cotton, the fields of Canada 
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THE LANDING-STAGE, LIYEBPOOL 

and the United States send corn, the plains of South 
America and the temperate parts of India yield millions 
of hides. Sugar and coffee from the West Indies, rice 
from the United States, mahogany from Honduras, and 
tobacco from Virginia and Cuba are a few of its other 
imports. Liverpool is the chief packet station for the 
great Atlantic liners. 

D 2 
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Our description of the Mersey Estuary would be 
incomplete without a reference to the Manchester Ship 
Canal, which enables large ocean-going vessels to anchor 
in the docks of Manchester, and entitles that city to 
rank among the seaports of the Empire. 

The Yorkshire Ouse enters the sea by the estuary of 
the Humber, upon which Goole, Hull and Great Grimsby 
are situated. Hull ranks as the fifth port of the kingdom. 
It is the great outlet by which the woollen goods of 
Yorkshire, the steel and plated goods of Sheffield, the 
hardware of Birmingham and the beer of Burton leave 
our shores for Western Europe. In exchange, it 
receives timber, wool and hemp, chiefly from Eussia, 
Germany and Belgium. Hull is a packet station for 
the North of Europe, and has a large share of the 
English trade with the Baltic. 

Grimsby is the chief station for the North Sea fleet 
of fishing-boats. Great quantities of fish are sent by 
rail to London and to the large towns of the Midlands. 

The Tyne is the seat of the fourth great trading 
centre of England. Newcastle, Gateshead, Jarrow, 
Tynemouth, North and South Shields are the chief ports 
on its banks, and Sunderland, although on the Wear, 
may be commercially grouped with them. They are the 
natural outlets for the Northumberland and Durham 
Coal-fields. Glass, hardware, chemicals, engines and 
guns are made, and ships are built on the banks of the 
busy Tyne. It trades with Norway and the West of 
Europe, and imports corn, cattle and dairy produce. 

Packet Btation : a port at which vessels call which convey letters and 
passengers from one port to another. 
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LESSON 12. 
WAYS IN AND OUT OF ENGLAND (continued) 

The estuary of the Severn is the seat of another 
group of seaports. A study of the map would lead us to 
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ST. Augustine's bridge, Bristol 

assume that the Severn Estuary and the Bristol Channel 
afforded a harbour quite as good as that formed by the 
estuary of the Thames. Such is, however, not the case, 
for the sandbanks and shallows of the Severn Estuary 
are great obstacles to navigation. 

Bristol, on the Avon, is the chief port. The inhabi- 
tants of Bristol have always been remarkable for their 
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commercial enterprise, and once Bristol was a seaport 
second in importance only to London itself. 

It enjoys a large share of the trade with the West 
Indies in fruit, sugar, and cotton ; it imports tobacco 
from Cuba and the United States, and dairy produce 
from Ireland, and shows much enterprise in opening up 
new markets. 

The Berkeley Ship Canal connects Gloucester with 
the lower part of the Severn, thus avoiding the shallow 
windings of that river, and enabling ocean-going ships 
of moderate size to moor in the spacious docks of 
Gloucester. 

Swansea imports large quantities of copper ore from 
Spain. Newport, on the Usk, is an outlet for the Mon- 
mouthshire Coal-field, but it has a most powerful rival 
in Cardiff, which since the construction of the Bute 
docks has grown with wonderful rapidity. 

The coal of the South Wales Coal-field is especially 
suitable for use in steamships, and is known as Steam 
Coal. Cardiff is the natural outlet of this coal-field, and 
it exports more coal than any other port in the world. 

Cardiff has risen into importance during the last 
fifty years. In this connection we must not omit to 
mention Barrow, in the Furness division of Lancashire, 
and Middlesbrough, in the Cleveland division of York- 
shire, both of which, like Cardiff, have risen into import- 
ance as ports during the last half-century, and their 
rapid growth has been due to the same cause — namely, 
the abundance of excellent iron found in the localities 
in which they are situated. 

We have noticed the chief ways in and out of 
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England for merchandise, but we have yet to notice 
what are sometimes spoken of as the Packet Stations ; 
that is, the ports from which passenger vessels sail at 
regular intervals. 

Liverpool, the port for the great American liners, 
Newcastle and Hull, the packet stations for Norway and 
the Baltic, have been already mentioned. 
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The South-East of England, on account of its nearness 
both to the Continent and to London, possesses several 
important packet stations. 

From Tilbury, at the mouth of the Thames, steamers 
start regularly for distant India, Australia, and New 
Zealand. From Harwich steamers depart once every 
day for Antwerp and Kotterdam. 
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Queenborough on the Isle of Sheppey is a station 
whence steamers start for Flushing in Holland. The 
greater part of the passenger trafiSc with France and 
Belgium passes through Dover. One service of steamers 
leaves Dover for Ostend in Belgium, and another for 
Calais in France. 

The sea passage between Dover and Calais is only 
twenty-one miles. 
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There is also a regular service between Folkestone 
and Boulogne. All these packet stations are connected 
with London by railways. 

The London, Brighton, and South Coast Eailway 
has a regular service to Dieppe vid Newhaven. 

Southampton is the chief packet station for the Cape 
and the West Indies. From Weymouth steamers leave 
for Cherbourg and the Channel Islands. 
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On the West Coast, Holyhead for Dublin, and 
Barrow for the North of Ireland, are the chief passenger 
ports after Liverpool. 

Before we leave the consideration of the ports of 
England we must say a few words about the great 
Naval Ports or Stations. 

Portsmouth is the chief naval station of Great 
Britain. Its importance depends on three things : first, 
on its excellent harbour ; secondly, on its nearness to the 
roadstead of Spithead; and, thirdly, to its convenient 
situation as a place of outfit for war vessels cruising in 
the Channel. 

Plymouth, which is generally held to include the 
three towns of Plymouth proper, Stonehouse, and 
Devonport, is our second naval station. Chatham and 
Sheerness are naval stations near London, and Pem- 
broke Dock owes its importance largely to its situation 
on Milford Haven, the finest natural harbour in the 
British Isles. 

Via: by way of. | may ride at anchor some distance 

Boadstead : a place where ships j from the shore. 



LESSON 13. 
ENGLAND'S PLAYGEOUNDS 

What a busy place England is ! Coal-mining, iron- 
smelting, cotton-spinning, wool-weaving, ship-building, 
and commerce make the English a busy people. 
There are unfortunately a few lazy people, but, speak- 
ing generally, the English may be described as a very 
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hard-working race. But if the English work hard, 
they * play hard ' too, and the places where they spend 
their holidays may be called their * playgrounds.' 

The most beautiful of England's playgrounds is the 
Lake District, which covers parts of Cumberland, West- 
moreland, and the Furness division of Lancashire. 
About a fortnight is required to gain some acquaintance 
with its chief beauties, but the holiday-maker with 
plenty of time to spare could easily spend months in 
this district, and find something beautiful and something 
new to delight him every day. Its only drawback is 
that it is a wet playground. There is a much greater 
rainfall in the Lake District than in any other part 
of England. 

It is called the 'Lake District' on account of the 
number and beauty of its lakes. Windermere, the 
largest, is over ten miles long, and is one mile wide in 
its broadest part. Some consider it the finest of the 
lakes, but others think that Derwentwater is quite 
its equal. UUeswater and Coniston have a quiet beauty 
of their own. Wastwater is the wildest and most 
desolate of them all. Near Wastwater is Scawfell, 
the giant of the Cumbrian Eange. To the north of 
Derwentwater rises Skiddaw, in appearance one of the 
most imposing looking mountains in the district. Hel- 
vellyn, near UUeswater, has the greatest mass of any of 
the Lake giants, but it is so hemmed in by other high 
peaks that it is difficult to obtain a really good view of 
its striking proportions. Keswick may be regarded as 
the capital of * Lakeland.' 

The Cambrian Mountains are remarkable for the 
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grandeur of their scenery. Snowdon is ascended by 
thousands annually, partly because it is the highest 
mountain in England and Wales, and partly because of 
the extensive view that may sometimes be obtained 
from its summit. On a clear day, the view comprises 
the Cambrian Mountains near at hand, the Isle of Man, 
the mountains of the Lake District, and even parts 
of Scotland and Ireland. 

The Peak District takes its name from the Peak, a 
name loosely applied to the tablelands which form the 
southern termination of the Pennine Chain. 

The Peak District is confined entirely to Derbyshire, 
and is a region of round-backed hills and extensive 
moors, which are intersected by beautiful dales or valleys. 
Indeed, the Peak District might be more appropriately 
termed the Dale District. 

Dovedale, a narrow rocky glen, is the most charming 
of the Derbyshire Dales. 

The caves are another feature of the district. The 
Peak Cavern, near Castleton, is over half a mile long. 

Matlock and Buxton are the chief towns. The 
former is noted for its mineral springs, the latter is 
situated over 1,000 feet above the sea, and is thus the 
highest town in England. 

No one who goes to the Peak District should leave 

without a visit to Chatsworth, the residence of the Duke 

of Devonshire, and to Haddon Hall, a beautiful specimen 

of an old English mansion. 

striking proportione : great size l mountains near, 
when compared with other Appropriately, fitly, properly. 
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LESSON 14. 
ENGLAND'S PLAYGEOUNDS {continued) 

The Isle of Wight is another of England's Play- 
grounds. It is about 23 miles long and 12 miles wide, 
and is separated from Hampshire by the Solent and 
Spithead. The scenery is very pretty, the climate mild, 
and the vegetation luxuriant. Among the many features 
of its scenery are the chines, which are deep chasms 
formed by streams which have worn away the cliflfs that 
are composed largely of clay and other soft rocks. 
Shanklin and Blackgang are the two chief chines. 

Eyde on the north coast, Ventnor and Shanklin on 
the south coast, are the chief pleasure resorts. Cowes is 
famous for its yachting. Osborne House, near Cowes, 
was one of the favourite homes of the late Queen. 
Carisbrooke Castle, now a fine old ruin, served as one of 
the prisons of Charles I. 

The Isle of Man is situated in the Irish Sea, and is, 
roughly speaking, equidistant from England, Scotland 
and Ireland. Douglas, the largest town, is a very popu- 
lar holiday resort with the people of Lancashire. 

The Broads cover portions of Norfolk and Suffolk. 
They consist of a network of rivers and meres, or small 
lakes, and are frequented by those holiday-makers who 
delight in boating and fishing. 

The West Country is another of England's play- 
grounds. The uplands of Dartmoor and the beautiful 
coombes of Devonshire have always been favourites 
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with those who desire a holiday * far from the madding 
crowd.' Ilfracombe on the north and Torquay on the 
south are the chief holiday centres. Torquay is one of 
the warmest places in England, and, on account of the 
mildness of its winters, is much frequented by invalids. 
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A VIEW ON THE BROADS 



The coast scenery of Cornwall attracts many visitors. 
The rocks near Tintagel are unequalled anywhere else in 
England, and the neighbourhood of Land's End boasts 
some very fine coast scenery. Penzance, the most 
westerly town in England, is, like Torquay, a winter 
resort. While mentioning Torquay and Penzance, we 
must not forget Bournemouth, another winter resort, on 
the coast of Hampshire. 
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Our chapters on England's playgrounds would be 
incomplete without a notice of the watering-places, which 
are connected by good train service with the chief in- 
dustrial centres. 

Near the * Woollen Towns' of South Yorkshire we 
find Scarborough, a fashionable sea-side town, and 
Harrogate, an inland watering-place famous for its iron 
and sulphur springs. 

Blackpool, Southport and New Brighton serve as 
pleasure places for the people who are connected with 
the cotton mills of South Lancashire. 

The sea-side resorts near London are very numerous. 

Brighton, the 'Queen of Watering-places,' is the 
largest, and is only fifty miles from the capital. Hast- 
ings, Eastbourne, Folkestone, Margate and Eamsgate 
are within easy access of London. 

Of late years the East Coast has rapidly risen into 
favour as a health resort. Yarmouth, Lowestoft and 
Cromer are the chief centres. 

Besort : a place to which many people go. 



LESSON 15. 
A DAY'S SIGHT-SEEING IN LONDON 

Let us enter the City of London by way of London 
Bridge, built of granite, and all too small to accommodate 
the enormous traffic which crosses it. This bridge 
replaced old London Bridge, a picturesque structure 
which had houses on either side of it. 

We stop for a few minutes to look over the bridge 
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at the Thames below. The vessels at anchor by the 
wharves, the busy porters carrying cargo ashore, 
the slowly moving barges, the dirty looking tugs, the 
passenger steamers ; in front of us, the Tower Bridge, 
the newest and finest of London's bridges ; on the left, 
the Tower, London's most ancient fortress. 
What a picture we have before us ! 
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THE TOWER BRIDGE 



Having crossed the bridge we are now in the City. 
On our right is Billingsgate Fish Market, and a little 
beyond, rearing its head to a height of two hundred feet, 
stands the Monument built to commemorate the Great 
Fire of London. Walking down King William Street, 
we reach what may be regarded as the centre of London. 
Opposite us is a low, massive, windowless building — the 
B. 1. E 
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Bank of England ; to the right, a more graceful 
structure— the Eoyal Exchange ; on our left stands the 
Mansion House. The Bank of England (the home of 
the English Banknote) is the most famous bank in the 
world. The Mansion House is the oflBcial home of the 
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INTERIOR OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY 

Lord Mayor, who is elected annually by the votes of 
the chief citizens. These three buildings may be taken 
as typical of the Wealth, the Commerce, and the Self- 
governing Power of our mighty Empire. 

We turn down Cheapside, the principal street of the 
City. The Guildhall, where many civic festivities are 
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held, is situated down a turning on the right-hand side. 
At the bottom of Cheapside, we turn to the right to 
glance at the General Post OflBce, and then, retracing 
our steps, we pass Paternoster Row, the centre of the 
book trade, and enter St. Paul's Churchyard. St. Paul's 
Cathedral is a majestic structure much begrimed by 
London smoke and so hemmed in by business houses 
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SCENE NEAR THE BANK 



and shops that its magnificent proportions are not seen 
to advantage. The interior is very impressive. A 
climb to the Whispering Gallery gives us a fine view 
of the interior of the Dome, and another climb to the 
gilt ball above the Dome gives us a wonderful bird's 
eye view of that wilderness of houses called London. 
Passing down Ludgate Hill, we reach Fleet Street and 
are now in ' Newspaper-land.' At the lower end of 

E 2 
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Fleet Street, just near where Temple Bar once stood, 
are the Law Courts, and opposite them stand the two 
Temples devoted not to worship but to the Law. 

From Fleet Street we pass into the Strand, so called 
because it once extended down to the banks of the Eiver. 
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THE THAMES EMBANKMENT 



The numerous Theatres and other places of amusement 
attract our attention. We are now in the centre of 
what may be termed * Pleasure London,' just as, when 
we were near the Bank, we were in the heart of 
* Business London ' and when opposite the Law Courts 
in the midst of ' Legal London.' 
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We next reach Trafalgar Square, with its National 
Gallery, its fountains and its Nelson Statue. Straight 
ahead is Pall Mall or * Clubland,' and farther on still, 
across Green Park, is Buckingham Palace, the King's 
home. Our walk, however, takes us to the left towards 
Big Ben (London's Timekeeper) and the Houses of 
Parliament and Westminster Abbey. 

Passing down Whitehall, we turn from the site of 
King Charles's execution to cast an admiring glance at 
the glory of the mounted Sentinels at the Horse 
Guards— the centre of * Soldier London.' The fine 
buildings on our right are the Government Offices : we 
are now glancing at ' Civil Service London.' On the right 
is Downing Street, and at a rather shabby looking house 
in that street the Prime Minister and his Cabinet meet 
to transact the affairs of the British Empire. 

In the Houses of Parliament we visit the stately 
chamber for the Lords, and the more famous if less 
stately chamber for the Commons. Close by is West- 
minster Hall, the oldest of London's great buildings. 

Opposite, in the beautiful Abbey of Westminster, are 
the ashes of most of England's sovereigns and many of 
England's mighty dead. 

We now take a steamer back to London Bridge, and 
on our way notice Somerset House, the Thames Em- 
bankment and Cleopatra's Needle. Arriving at London 
Bridge we must say * Good Bye,' thoroughly tired and 
thoroughly delighted with our long tramp. 

Festivities : feasts, rejoicings. I of the chief members of His 

Cabinet : a committee or meeting | Majesty's Government. 
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LESSON 16. 
THE LAND OF THE CLANS 

About the year 503 a.d. a Celtic tribe called the Scots 
came from the north of Ireland and settled in Cantyre. 
This warlike tribe gradually subdued the natives, until 
about 350 years afterwards their king ruled over most 
of Scotland north of the Clyde and Forth. But another 
hundred years had passed before the name of Scotland 
had come into general use. The modern Highlanders, 
who are the descendants of the conquered native Picts, 
called the country Albyn, while to the Romans it was 
known as Caledonia. 

The Scots spoke Gaelic, a term which also embraces 
Irish and Manx, although popular usage generally re- 
stricts its meaning to the Scots ; and the tribes who 
spoke this language were known to the Romans as Scoti. 
What the language of the Picts was is not definitely 
known. Both in their blood and speech there was a 
tinge of pre-Celtic times. 

Lowland Scotch is often said to be a corrupted form 
of English. This is an error, for English is based on 
Anglo-Saxon, while Lowland Scotch is derived from 
the Norse or Scandinavian. But the error is somewhat 
excusable, for both Norse and Anglo-Saxon come from 
the same source, and so possess many points of likeness. 

Now English is the prevailing tongue. About 150 
years ago there was a rebellion in Scotland, and very 
severe measures were taken to punish the Scottish Clans 
for their share in it. The Clans were hunted down and 
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many a brave and sturdy Scot perished. Then the 
introduction of sheep-farming in the north led the Scots 
to turn their eyes to the English markets, and made some 
knowledge of English advisable. 

The Scots are a very practical people, and keenly 
value education, which has spread as a national bless- 
ing all over the country. Then came railways, which 
brought the populous English towns within easy and 
speedy reach. Meantime more Scotsmen gained a per- 
sonal interest in the government of their country because 
more of them received votes, and all these forces were 
at work in spreading the English tongue. 

Gaelic, however, is still spoken in Scotland. It is 
spoken throughout the Isle of Arran, the counties of 
Argyll, Inverness, Boss and Sutherland, and more or 
less in Perth, Caithness, and the uplands of Dumbarton, 
Stirling, Aberdeen and Banff. 

We have used the word * clan,' and Scotland is the 
land of clans, the term meaning 'children,' or the descend- 
ants of a common ancestor. Originally it referred ex- 
clusively to different groups of Highlanders with distinc- 
tive surnames. Later it was applied to the freebooters 
of the Border, and there were two points in common 
between them ; both were divided up into families or 
clans, and both made a business of plundering. 

Men used to join a clan in much the same way as a 
soldier now enlists in a regiment. As a rule, the man 
then took the surname of the clan, but not always. The 
clan was really a military organisation for the purpose of 
defence and plunder. The old tribal system of the clans 
ih largely gone, but the clan name, or common surname, 
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has lived, and helps to keep up the memories of the 
past. 

We are all familiar with the striking dress of the 
Highlander, but probably few of us know what an 
excellent dress it is for a country like the Highlands of 
Scotland. The plaid made the men indifferent to storms 
and enabled them to pass the night in the open air, 
even in very bad weather. The absence of trousers 
permitted them to wade through streams and mountain 
torrents, to walk long distances, and to climb mountains 
with ease. The marching powers of the Highland 
regiments are famous in the British Army, and this is 
partly due to the nature of their dress. 

Now when the Highlander was not fighting or steal- 
ing, he was hunting or looking after his sheep, and his 
method of life took him out of doors at all times and in 
all weathers. His dress thus became as much a matter of 
fitness as it was of custom and choice. 

When we look at the surface and climate of Scot- 
land this fitness is made clearer. Scotland is the land 
of mountain and mist, of lone glens and murmuring 
streams, of shaggy forests and grey hillsides. These 
features are sung by Scottish bards, and loved by Scot- 
land's sons. She has neither the sun nor the soil of her 
sister England, but nature has atoned by clothing her 
in a garb of romance. Her rugged hills have been 
trodden by the feet of heroes, while her gifted writers 
have made each breezy moor a memory, and each 
running stream a song. 



FrevaUing : Most generaUy spoken. 

Bard: a poet. 

Eomanoe : a tale, story, or song of 



adventures in love and war, 
treating of olden times, and of 
great men and events. 
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LESSON 17. 
WATER PEOBLEMS 

A glance at the physical map ' of Scotland will show 
that the country is blessed with plenty of water. The 
sea washes the whole of its boundary except the isthmus 
where it is joined to England. Its area embraces 
hundreds of islands ; its lengthy coast-line is deeply 
indented by many arms of the sea ; and its surface is 
drained by many lochs and rivers. 

Loch, river and canal unite to split up the mainland 
into two islands and a peninsula. The Caledonian 
Canal, with its long narrow lochs, cuts off the northern 
counties and forms them into an island. A canal joins 
the Forth with the Clyde, and so forms the central por- 
tion of the country into another island, the Lowland 
counties remaining as a peninsula. 

Look at the map carefully. With the exception of 
the Clyde, all the large rivers flow eastward. Why should 
they ? Because the Scotch water-parting lies in the 
west. The belt of rising ground which forms this water- 
parting, dividing the streams which flow into the Atlantic 
Ocean from those which empty themselves into the 
North Sea, runs from the north of the country through 
the Western Highlands down to Loch Lomond. The 
chief rivers, therefore, flow eastwards. 

But these rivers are not only the longest and most 
numerous ; they are also more navigable than those 
' For Map, see p. 206. 
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flowing to the west. We must seek reasons for this. If 
rivers rise at the same height, other things being equal, 
the longer the course is, the slower the^ current will be, 
and so the better it will be for navigation. 

There are other reasons, however. Scotland is hilly, 
and the heights fall slowly as they near the eastern 
shore. The many heights also cause the streams to take 
a winding course in broad valleys, which lie between the 
hills. Then the rocks on the east coast are largely 
formed of soft sandstone, through which the rivers easily 
wear their way. All these facts help to make a river 
useful for commerce. 

Let us look at the western rivers. They are very 
short. With the exception of the Clyde, there are only 
two of them more than fifty miles long. The position 
of the water-parting again explains this. The rivers rise 
in high mountains, have a short course to run, and so 
are little more than mountain torrents. 

A strange thing about these torrents is the fact that 
many of them flow in parallel channels. Why ? From 
their lofty sources they very often rush down the steep 
sides of the heights, taking the shortest way to the sea. 
The ridges of rocks and chains of hills, which shut in 
these torrents, in many cases lie more or less parallel 
to one another, and thus the channels of the rivers run 
parallel also. On the west coast short parallel glens are 
fairly common, each with its rushing stream or mountain 
torrent. 

The east of Scotland is more fertile than the west. 
The rocks on the east are soft, the rivers are longer, they 
are more numerous, as we already know, and as a result 
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more mud is carried down them, and the soil is made 
richer. If the rocks were soft, but the streams shorter, 
then the mud carried down might form bars, and fill up 
the river beds, or cause other obstacles to navigation. 

The east and south of Scotland are more thickly 
peopled than the west. The Lowland plain is narrow 
and well watered. As a result the soil is fertile, and 
therefore able to support a larger number of people. No 
part of this plain is far removed from water, either fresh 
or salt, and so manufacturers are favoured, and water 
carriage is near and cheap. 

The dense population of the south is also explained 
by other facts ; but even here water is more or less one 
of the causes. The south has a milder climate than the 
north, and this is partly due to the many rivers, the 
nearness of the sea on each coast, the arrangement of the 
hills, and the nature of the soil. The basin of the Clyde 
is a huge coal-bed, whose measures of coal can be worked 
over 1500 square miles, and as iron is found near the 
coal, we have some explanation of the busy and numerous 
manufactures of the Glasgow district. 

The west has more rain than the east. The moun- 
tains are highest in the west, they are very near the sea, 
and so the rain clouds are stopped on their passage from 
the Atlantic towards the east. The chief lakes also 
lie in the west, being formed by the greater rainfall. 

Now look at the southern portion of the map. The 
hills are nearer the centre ; they are not so high as 
those in the west ; and they are farther from the sea. 
The rainfall of the south is therefore less than that of 
the west and north. 
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These are only a few of the water problems of Scot- 
land. Others may suggest themselves, and in each case 
an effort should be made to solve them. In this way 
you will learn not only the facts of geography, but, what 
is of much more value, you will learn to understand 
them. 

Olen : a secluded and narrow | or other matter at the mouth oi 

vaUey. a river or harbour. 

Istbinas : a narrow neck of land I Water-parting : high land divi- 



joining two larger portions 
together. 
Bars : a bank of sand, gravel, mud, 



ding two or more river basins 
from one another. 



LESSON 18. 
THE MODERN ATHENS 

Edinburgh, from the natural beauty of its hilly site, 
is often called the Modern Athens, having some likeness 
to that ancient city both in its handsome buildings, in 
the fame of its literary men, and in its surrounding 
scenery. Nature and art are here conjoined to produce 
an effect rarely rivalled by any other city. * The site is 
one of the most striking in Europe. Standing on three 
ridges at a distance of about two miles from the sea, and 
overlooked by Arthur's Seat and other hills, Scotland's 
capital justly ranks as one of the most picturesque cities 
of Europe. 

The charming situation of the town is not its only 
attraction. It possesses equal interest by reason of the 
many tragic events in Scottish history, which have been 
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enacted within its walls, and which have been so ably 
described by Sir Walter Scott. 

The town is, and has been, a home of culture, and 
many eminent literary and scientific men have been 
numbered among its citizens. There is no cultivated 
taste which cannot be indulged by a visit to ' Auld Eeekie,' 
as Edinburgh used to be called. It is a University town, 
possesses fine Medical Schools, Public Schools, excellent 
schools for the education of girls, a Technical School, 
Museums and Art Galleries, and is the chief centre of 
much of the intellectual life of Scotland. 

It consists of two parts, the old town and the new 
town, separated from one another by a valley, which was 
once partly occupied by. water, called the Nor' Loch. 
The valley lies in the very heart of the city, and is now 
partly occupied by a railway terminus, and partly laid 
out in pleasure gardens. In these gardens Edinburgh 
preserves the names of some of its greatest citizens, for 
the monuments to Sir Walter Scott, Allan Ramsay the 
poet, and Professor Wilson (' Christopher North ') stand 
silent, yet eloquent, among the pleasant lawns of the 
gardens. 

The middle ridge is the narrowest and the most 
elevated, its highest point being the Castle Eock, which 
rises 437 feet above the level of the sea. This rock 
furnishes a good example, among others in and around 
Edinburgh, of ' crag and tail,' which is a term used to 
point out a peculiar hill formation. One side of the 
rock is bold and sheer, whilst the opposite side slopes 
more or less gradually. The bold ' crag ' faces the west 
and the/ tail * slopes towards the east. 
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The Castle is the most prominent feature in Edin- 
burgh, and it adds greatly to the romantic beauty of the 
town. It would require hours to tell the history of this 
hoary, grey pile, with its crown of ancient battlements. 
It is somewhat tiring to get to the top of the hill, but the 
view it presents repays the toil. All Edinburgh lies in 
sight, with the Lothian Hills, the Firth of Forth, and 
the Fifeshire coast fading in the distance to the Isle of 
May. 

Princes Street is the chief thoroughfare of the new 
town, and it ranks as one of the finest streets in the 
world. It runs through the city from east to west from 
the base of Calton Hill, and is built on one side only. 
The other side is occupied by the beautiful gardens to 
which reference has already been made. The houses are 
built of fine freestone, and the suburbs, especially on the 
southern side, contain a great extent of villa houses, so 
that the town covers a large area for its population. In 
the old town some of the houses are ten to fourteen stories 
high. 

Edinburgh can hardly be called a manufacturing 
town, but certain industries thrive there. As a city of 
culture, one learns, without surprise, that it has long 
been distinguished for the practice of all those trades 
connected with literature, such as printing, publishing, 
book-binding, engraving and paper-making. There are 
also very important distilleries, large india-rubber 
works, tanneries, and extensive nurseries for trees and 
shrubs. 

Leith is its seaport, and is itself one of the chief 
towns of Scotland. 
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Atheni: the capital of Greece. 
An ancient city and the centre 
of Greek culture. Like Edin- 
burgh, it is built on and around 
several hills. 

Arthur^i Seat : a well-known lion- 
shaped hill east of Edinburgh ; 
822 feet high, called Arthur's 
Seat from the British King of 
that name, but when is not 
known. 

Literary men : writers of books &c. 



Terminal : the end of a railway. 
Gallon Hill: A cone-shaped hill 

on the northern ridge, 349 feet 

high. 
Freestone : a stone composed of 

sand or grit, and so called 

because it is easily cut or 

wrought. 
Sir Walter Scott : a great novelist 

and poet. 
Culture: learning. 



LESSON 19. 
THE INDUSTRIAL CAPITAL OF SCOTLAND 

Glasgow is the commercial and industrial capital. 
It is the most populous city of Scotland, and ranks next 
to London as the second city in the British Isles. It 
is justly proud of its second position in size, but in 
go-ahead enterprise it is second to none. Forgetting its 
romantic past, it lives chiefly now by the fame of its 
energetic life. 

Its name means * the beloved green spot,' and this 
spot has grown so rapidly that it now occupies parts of 
the three counties of Lanark, Eenfrew and Dumbarton. 
Most of the * green ' has disappeared from Glasgow, but 
it is nevertheless very well supplied with public parks. 
Glasgow Green, which is a wide expanse of 140 acres 
along the north bank of the Clyde, is really a people's 
park, for the greater part of it from the olden days has 
been the property of the citizens. 

In the year 1707 Scotland was united to England, 
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and it is since that time that Glasgow has made such 
great progress. Its favourable situation, and the prospect 
of an immense trade with America, aroused in its people 
that wondrous activity which has ever since been its 
leading feature. There is an air of bustling energy 
about every side of Glasgow industry that is very 
unlike any other town in Europe, and reminds one 
forcibly of Chicago and other younger cities of the New 
World. 

Three facts account for the great progress of Glasgow. 
First and foremost is the native enterprise of its people. 
The second cause arises out of the first, and is connected 
with the Eiver Clyde. As a rule, a river makes a town ; 
but, in this case, it is all to the credit of its people that 
they have made a navigable Clyde. 

A hundred years ago the Clyde was a shallow stream, 
as far as the opening of the estuary of Dumbarton, and 
in parts people could wade over it. Nothing daunted, 
Glasgow took up the gigantic task of narrowing the 
channel, and of dredging the bed of the river, until it 
was navigable for sea-going ships of the largest tonnage. 
Its harbours and docks are now crowded with fleets, 
which trade to all parts of the world. It is also now 
the greatest of ship-building rivers. 

Glasgow is built over a coal-field, rich in seams of 
ironstone, and this constitutes the third reason for its 
prosperity. Here coal and iron occur together in great 
abundance, so that blast furnaces can exist within the 
bounds of the town. 

If a fourth reason were added, it would be the 
practical genius of some of the Scotch people. It was 
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near Glasgow that the first experiments with the hot 
blast in iron furnaces were made, and this caused such a 
great saving in the production of iron, that for a long 
time Glasgow outpaced all competitors. The iron industry 
increased rapidly. Now the workshops of the town 
show the existence of great forges with mighty steam- 
hammers and other fine machines, the making of steam 
tubes, boiler-making, the building of railway engines, 
machinery used in making sugar, and engineering work 
generally. 

Lancashire is the great home of the cotton trade, 
but bleaching and calico-printing were established in 
Glasgow nearly thirty years earlier than in Lancashire, 
and the cotton industry still flourishes in the city and 
its neighbourhood. 

Here also, in 1798, bleaching powder or chloride 
of lime was discovered, and as a result, the gigantic 
chemical works of St. EoUox came into existence. These 
works present a splendid sight, as one approaches 
Glasgow by night. The refuse from the works literally 
forms small mountains, which are said to contain enough 
sulphur to make the fortune of anyone who can invent 
a sufficiently cheap process for its extraction. 

Glasgow has other important industries, such as spin- 
ning and weaving, and it possesses an unequalled fleet of 
handsome river-steamers. We cannot quit the city with- 
out a word about its water supply. Here, again, it is in 
the very front rank. Water is brought from Loch Katrine, 
a distance of thirty- four miles, by aqueducts and pipes to 
a reservoir seventy acres in area. Here it is filtered and 
then distributed over the city. 

f2 
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Aqneduot: an artificial channel, 
raised above the ground, for the 
conveying of water. 



in works which require boldness, 
promptness, and energy. 
Extraction : a drawing out ; the 



Estuary : the mouth of a tidal ! act of drawing out, or separating 
river. i the sulphur from the refuse 

Enterprise : a readiness to engage I heaps. 



LESSON 20. 
IN THE LAND OF ROBERT BURNS 

Robert Burns, the peasant bard of Scotland, was 
born in January 1759 in a humble clay cottage about 
two miles south of Ayr, not far from AUoway Kirk and 
the banks of the Doon. He died in the thirty-eighth 
year of his age at Dumfries. 

The Burns country is chiefly limited to the counties 
of Dumfries and Ayr, although Edinburgh has a strong 
claim to be included. 

It omits the province of Galloway, which in old days 
was regarded as the wildest district in Scotland, and 
which was almost as hard to visit as the wilder portions 
of Ross or Inverness. 

Ayr is an important town, distant about forty-one 
miles from Glasgow, and is delightfully situated on the 
sea coast, in the beautiful bay of Ayr. It stands at the 
mouth of the river Ayr, so that river, town and county 
all bear the same name. It has a roomy and convenient 
harbour, with wet and dry docks ; and contains a 
number of engineering works. 

Its fame, however, does not rest on its industries. 
It is rather as a clean, solid, well-built residential town, 
as a seaside resort, and as the capital of the land of 
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Burns that it has gained the title of the * Queen of the 
West.' It contains many relics of Burns, and it is 




ROBERT BURNS 



worthy of notice that the Auld Brig o' Ayr, which 
figures in his poems, is over six hundred years old. 

All the summer long the town is thronged with 
visitors to Burns's cottage. A short distance from the 
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cottage is the old Kirk of AUoway, where Tarn o' 
Shanter had his amazing vision of the witches' dance. 
The church is now in ruins, but its memory will live as 
long as Burns's poems exist. A little farther along the 
road is the Burns monument, sixty feet high. 

Some miles north of Ayr stands the town of Irvine, 
situated on the coast. It is one of the oldest of the 
Scottish royal burghs, and is a busy, thriving town, 
with an important shipping trade. Burns lived here for 
a few months to learn flax-dressing, and as a result there 
is a statue to him a short distance outside the town. 

A few miles inland, west of Irvine, is Kilmarnock, 
a busy manufacturing town, which was noted for its 
weavers as early as the sixteenth century, and for a 
long time Kilmarnock cloth * bonnets ' were in common 
wear in Scotland. 

The town affords a good example of the native 
enterprise of the people, for when * bonnets * went out 
of fashion, it fell back on the carpet, shawl, and calico 
printing industries, together with the manufacture of 
tweeds and other cloths. The chief trade now is more 
or less connected with iron, and the most important 
cheese fair in Scotland is held here each year. 

The town has a fine public park, which contains a 
memorial of Burns eighty feet high, a statue of the 
poet forming part of this monument. It was here also 
that the first edition of Burns's poems was published. 
The town is a little larger than Ayr, and nearly three 
times the size of Irvine. 

South of Kilmarnock lies Mauchline, famous for its 
tartan wool-work. It is only eleven miles to Ayr, and 
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on the way thither, through fields of ploughed land, 
Tarbolton is passed and Park Moor is reached, with 
its Eoman camp and trenches. Burns lived both at 
Mauchline and near Tarbolton, on a farm in each case. 

From Kilmarnock the railway runs south-east to- 
wards Dumfries. On the road lies Thornhill, a pretty 
village with many relics of Burns in its museum. 
Nearer Dumfries is EUisland, which is reached after a 
journey through some varied and fine scenery. 

Burns lived at EUisland for three years, and it was 
here he wrote * Tam o* Shanter.' On the opposite side of 
the stream is Dalswinton Loch, a small sheet of water, 
on which the first steamboat was launched in the year 
1788. Burns was a passenger on the trial trip. 

Farther south lies Dumfries in the valley of the 
Nith. It is a clean, well-built, quaint old town, full of 
literary and historic memories, and of queenly rank 
among Lowland towns, for it rejoices in the title of the 
* Queen of the South.' It is above all things a Burns 
town, for it was here he spent his last days. It contains 
a fine statue to the poet, which was erected by public 
subscription. Burns lies buried in St. Martin's church- 
yard, and near by is the house in which he died. His 
tomb encloses a figure of him at the plough, with the 
Genius of Scotland investing him with her mantle. 



Tarn o' Shanter : the hero of one 
of Burns's poems which is called 
* Tam o' Shanter.' 

Dock : usually an enclosure made 
to receive vessels, and provided 
with gates to keep in or shut out 
the tide. 

Wet docks : in these docks the fancy, 

water is kept at high level to 



float the ships, and permit their 

exit at high tide. 
Dry docks: so called when the 

water can be pumped out so as 

to enable the bottoms of the ships 

to be repaired. 
Vision: a dream, a creation of the 
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LESSON 21. 
THE CODNTEY OF SIE WALTEK SCOTT 

By the above title is especially meant * that part of 
Scotland where he was born, lived, did his work, hunted, 
fished, fought for his cause in politics, and came back to 
die, after his sad voyage to the Mediterranean.' 

Sir Walter was born at Edinburgh, and always had 
a house there, in which he used to spend a portion of 
each year. Of Edinburgh we have already written, so 
perhaps it will be sufficient merely to note briefly the 
points of interest in the city connected with his life. 

He was very fond of taking a walk in the most lonely 
spots about Arthur's Seat and Salisbury Crags. It is 
said that he and a friend used to compose romances, 
and rehearse them to each other here. At the foot of 
Arthur's Seat stands the cottage of poor Jeannie Deans, 
the humble heroine of the * Heart of Midlothian.' 

We next take coach or rail and ride a few miles south 
of Edinburgh to Eosslyn, whose famous Chapel, placed 
on a round-headed hill, is referred to in the * Lay of 
the Last Minstrel.' Not far from the Chapel are the 
ruins of Eosslyn Castle, where Scott had a narrow escape 
of losing his life. He was scrambling to a cave, when 
he slipped down a very steep bank. Luckily he was 
stopped midway by a large root of hazel and his life 
was thus saved. 

Near here is Lasswade, his first country home. It 
lies amidst some of the most romantic scenery that Scot- 
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land can boast. A few miles to the south-west are the 
ruins of Crichton Castle, within easy walk of Borth- 
wick : * Marmion ' spent two days at this castle. 

Thus far our interest has been confined to the county 
of Edinburgh or Midlothian, which slopes down from the 
pastoral upland of the Pentland and Moorfoot Hills to 
the plain of the Forth. It is famous for its farming 




SIK WALTER SCOTT 

industry, and also as the county which contains the 
capital of Scotland. To the east of the Pentlands is the 
Dalkeith coal-field, and to the west of that the oil-shale 
of West Calder. Paper is made at Penicuick, while 
Granton and Newhaven are fishing ports. 

We travel west from Edinburgh and soon reach 
Musselburgh on the coast, the scene of Sir Walter's 
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exploits in the volunteer cavalry. Still clinging to the 
coast, we reach North Berwick, with its famous Law Hill 
and its Bass Eock rising 350 feet out of the sea. We 
have passed along a level plain, and, from a farming 
point of view, we have crossed the foremost county in 
Scotland. Coal is found round about Tranent, but the 
rest of the county is entirely pastoral. North Berwick 
Abbey figures in * Marmion.' 

A little to the west of Berwick is Tantallon Castle, an 
excellent description of which is given in * Marmion.' 
Journeying south-west a little beyond Harrington is 
Winton Castle, which is thought to be the Eavenswood 
of the * Bride of Lammermoor.' 

Passing through Haddington, the county town, four 
miles farther south we come to Gifford, the centre of a 
number of sheep farms. Here Marmion fought the 
Phantom Knight at the Goblin's Tower. Turning west 
we journey some distance until we reach a wild and 
desolate spot on the coast, where the scanty ruins of 
Fast Castle are found. It is the original of Wolfs Crag 
in the * Bride of Lammermoor.' 

We will let Sir Walter describe this spot himself. ' A 
wilder or more sad dwelling it was difficult to conceive. 
The gloomy and heavy sound of the billows successively 
dashing against the rocky beach at a profound distance 
beneath, was to the ear what the landscape was to the 
eye— a symbol of unvaried gloomy sadness, not un- 
mingled with horror.' 

We will now turn into the pastoral Border country 
and find our way to Norham, where the opening scene 
of * Marmion ' is laid. Coldstream, which has given its 
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name to a regiment of the Guards, possesses a bridge 
across the Tweed. A person standing on the centre of 
this bridge, with his legs wide apart, would have one leg 
in England and the other in Scotland. 

When we get to Kelso Bridge and the Abbey of Kelso, 
we are right in the heart of Sir Walter's country. Scott 
attended the Grammar School here, and his master is 
supposed to be the Dominie Sampson of ' Guy Mannering.' 
The district round Kelso is both beautiful and romantic, 
containing as it does the meeting of two rivers, the 
Tweed and the Teviot. 

We have room only to refer to Melrose with its 
famous Abbey, so beloved of Scott. It is full of historic 
and romantic interest, and many references are made to 
it in the * Abbot,' the * Monastery,' and the ' Lay of the 
Last Minstrel.' The home of the poet-novelist was at 
Abbotsford, and he spent many happy days here before 
he was laid to his final rest at Dryburgh. His works 
have won for Scotland a name that will never die, and he 
made it his boast that he never tried to unsettle any 
man's faith, or corrupt his principle. 

Profound : deep { Dominie : schoolmaster. 

Symbol: a sign. Marmion, The Lay of the Last 



Shale : a fine-grained rock having 

a slaty structure. 
Border Country : country near the 

Cheviot Hills. 
Bavenswood : the name of a castle 

in Scott's novel, ' The Bride of j by Scott, 

Lammermoor.' Principle : rule of conduct. 



Minstrel: the titles of two 
poems written by Scott. 
Heart of ICidlothian, Guy Manner- 
ing, The Abbot, The Monastery : 
the titles of four novels written 
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LESSON 22. 
IN THE LAND OF THE RAIDERS 

Scotland is divided from England by the Solway 
Firth, the Cheviot Hills, and the River Tweed. The 
tract of country lying on each side of this frontier line 
is sometimes called the Borders ; but where this tract 
begins on either side is rather uncertain, and especially 
so on the Scottish border. 

When travelling through this district one is struck 
by the frequency of ruined towers and castles. They are 
quite a special feature of Border scenery. Generally 
they will be seen perched on heights overlooking the 
river valleys, and often within sight of one another. 
They were so placed in the old raiding days that they 
might the more easily and quickly signal to one another 
the arrival of an enemy. One result of these con- 
tinuous raids was the existence of strongly fortified 
towns, upon whose walls the citizens each night kept 
watch and ward. 

A journey round and about Borderland shows the 
Scottish side to be the more favoured one. The valleys 
are broad and fertile and watered by many streams, while 
its green hills are splendid grazing grounds for cattle 
and sheep. The district was thus suited to the support 
of a large population, and in days gone by Roxburgh, 
Jedburgh and Berwick were towns of some importance. 

On the English side the country was bleak and 
barren. • Even now the western and northern parts are 
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bare, unlovely districts, their high moorlands being 
much exposed to biting winds. Vegetation does not 
thrive on such cold and wet soils, and in some parts 
not a tree raises its leafy branches to soften the barren 
view. 

In days of old the Eaiders lived in a constant state 
of fighting, and no districts could continue to thrive under 
such circumstances. The wars between the two countries 
made matters worse, for the dogged English and the 
fierce hardy Scots could not conquer each other. Towns 
were taken and sacked ; abbeys, churches and monas- 
teries were destroyed ; and landq were ravaged and laid 
bare ; yet still the raids went on. 

If we wish to define the limits of the Borders, we 
must say in what sense we use the word. The geography 
of the Border line has already been defined, but we 
will now proceed to mark it out with a little more 
exactness. 

Taking the Cheviots as the central line of division, 
at the north-east end of these hills the line follows the 
Eiver Tweed for about thirteen miles. It then strikes 
out in a north-east direction, and meets the coast five 
miles above the town of Berwick. The space thus 
enclosed between the Tweed and this line used to be 
looked upon as neutral ground, or as a kind of buffer 
between the two countries. It was called the * Liberties * 
of the town. 

At the other end of the Cheviots the line descends 
for about twenty-two miles by some small streams 
to the Solway Firth. Here also was a piece of land 
claimed by both kingdoms, and on that account was 
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known as ' The Debatable Land.' The whole distance 
from Solway Firth to the north point of the * Liberties ' 
is about seventy miles as the crow liies, but the Border 
line itself is about 110 miles long. The Borders, in 
the geographical sense, would include, on the Scotch 
side, the counties of Dumfries, Roxburgh and Berwick, 
and on the English side Northumberland and Cumber- 
land. 

But in a historic sense the Borders are much wider, 
especially on the Scotch side. The counties of Selkirk 
and Peebles have then to be included, and even a part 
of Galloway, although they nowhere touch the Border 
line. On the English side they would include all the 
country north of a line drawn from Carlisle to Newcastle, 
which you will remember is the route, practically, of one 
of the Roman Walls. 

There is also another sense in which the term is 
used. Many an old ballad relates to this district, many 
an old legend tells of its heroes, many a pathetic song 
sings its sorrows. The Romances and Poems of Sir 
Walter Scott, and their influence on the Lowlands, is 
told elsewhere ; Wilson's * Tales of the Borders ' are 
very numerous, while among modern writers Crockett's 
* Raiders ' have added fresh interest to the district. These 
works form part of the literature of the Border, and 
when the word is used in this literary and more popular 
sense, it is to the Scottish rather than the English side 
that it refers. 

Raiders : mounted men, as a rale, country for the purpose of 

who used to make raids or in- plunder or fighting, 

cursions into the neighbouring Debatable: disputable. 
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Dogged: obstinate, the quality of 
keeping on. 

Buffer: a body like a cushion or 
something soft, placed between 
a moving body and one stand- 
ing still, in order to lessen the 
shock. 

Ballad : a popular song, narrative 
or sentimental, in simple, homely 
Terse ; a simple air. 



Legend: an ancient tale, a fable, 
a story which, as a rule, is not 
believed. 

Pathetic : feeling, tender, sorrow- 
ful. 

Bomanoe : a work of fiction treat- 
ing of olden times, and of great 
personages and events. 

Crockett : a Scotch novelist of the 
present time. 



LESSON 23. 
THE ISLES OF CAVES AND TOMBS 

The west coast of Scotland is fringed with a large 
number of islands and rocks, the outlying remnants of 
a partly sunk continent, whose topmost points are seen 
in the mountains of Ireland, Scotland and Norway. 
These islands are the bulwarks of the Scottish coast, 
forming natural breakwaters, and protecting the inner 
channels. 

The islands vary in size from the great isle of Harris 
and Lewis down to mere rocks. Which are islands, and 
which are rocks ? Where is the dividing line drawn 
between them ? The census report supplies an answer. 
It says, if we consider an island, as distinguished from 
a rock, as land large enough to afford pasture to one or 
more sheep, then Scotland has 787 islands, of which 186 
are inhabited. 

Taking this as our standard, Staffa is a real island, 
although it is not inhabited. It has a curious formation, 
and might be described as the island of staves and caves. 
B.. I. G 
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The word * Staflfa * means * a staff,' and the name is ob- 
tained from the staff-like basalt columns, which are seen 
to perfection in the caves of the island. This colmnn-like 
formation extends all the way to the Giant's Causeway 
in Ireland. The basalt columns seldom fall, and when 
they do their broken pieces wear away very slowly. 
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fingal's cave, staffa 

The island is about one and a half mile in circum- 
ference, and 129 feet in height. When near it is seen 
to present an uneven appearance, looking somewhat like 
a sloping board on a wall of columns. The top of the 
island can be reached from one point only, by a kind of 
rough stairway, which is on the eastern shore, and this 
is the point where visitors are landed by boats from the 
steamers. 
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The surface is fertile, its green grass affording 
pasture for a few sheep. The owner does not keep any 
Highland cattle there, as the uncertain temper of these 
animals makes them a source of danger to visitors. 
Many sea-birds nest on it, and lend a living interest 
to the scene. In places the surface presents an odd 
appearance, owing to the projection of some of the 
columns, which look like the worn ruins of some ancient 
building. 

The caves lie at different spots on the coast. Starting 
on the north we find a cavern ; on the east are some 
caves, and farther down in the south-east is Fingal's 
Cave, the island's chief source of attraction. Fingal 
means musical, and it is so called because of the 
murmuring music made by the sea as it washes the 
depths of the cavern. Another well-known cave, though 
not often visited, is the Boat's Cave, west of Fingal, 
and so called because it can be approached only from the 
sea. 

About eight miles south of Staffa lies the island of 
lona, the name meaning * The Blessed Isle.' It is also 
known as * The Isle of the Druids,' and sometimes also 
as Inchcolm Kill or * The Isle of the Cell of Columba.' 
It is three miles long, one and a half mile broad, and 
lies about one mile from the coast of Mull. At the north 
end is the rocky hill of Dunii, 330 feet high, from whose 
summit thirty isles are visible. 

There is a village on the island, consisting of one 
row of houses, which are built of stone taken from the 
ruins near by. The village also contains two churches, 
a manse, a schoolhouse and an hotel. Opposite the 

G 2 
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village are the People's Bay and the port oJ St. Eonna, 
while a little to the south lies Martyr's Bay, with Mount 
Eala. 

The island contains about two thousand acres, and of 
these about six hundred are arable. Some hundreds 
of sheep and cattle, and a few score of pigs and horses, 
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lONA 



are also reared on its fertile soil, which benefits greatly 
from the lime of the land shells, and the drift of the 
sand from sea shells. 

Because of its sanctity the island became famous as 
the burial place of kings. Forty Scotch, one French, two 
Irish, and two Norwegian kings lie buried here, as well 
as many famous chiefs of the cl^ns. Many of the western 
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isles rejoice in the possession of monumental slabs which 
have been carried away from the sacred ruins of lona. 
The same is true of many of the burying places on the 
mainland. The market places of some towns also are 
furnished with crosses, dedicated to the saints, and graven 
with stories of martyrs, which were stolen from this 
isle. 

The ruins include the nunnery; the Chapel of 
St. Oran, the most sacred spot in lona, and the most 
hallowed burial-place in Scotland ; Maclean's Cross, the 
oldest Christian monument in Great Britain ; and the 
Cathedral, a most imposing ruin. 

*The Cathedral of lona, as seen afar off from the 
outside of Fingal's Cave, standing out against the western 
sky, is a singular object in the midst of the wildest 
scenery of the ocean — the only token of a high civilisa- 
tion, the sole record of a learned people who have passed 
away. It overlooks a wide extent of stormy seas 
with their scattered isles, and the stone crosses of its 
cemetery, and the lofty walls and arches of its venerable 
buildings, form a strong contrast with the hovels of the 
fishermen, which stand upon the shore.' 



Bulwark : an outwork for defence, 
a rampart. 

CensuB : a numbering of the people 
of a country, giving particulars 
as to the name, age, state, occu- 
pation, and birthplace. 

Basalt : a dark and very hard kind j respect, 
of rock. 



Manse : a parsonage ; a clergy- 
man's house. 

Arable : fit to be ploughed. 

Greed: a definite list of what is 
believed. 

Venerable : revered ; worthy of 
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LESSON 24. 
THROUGH THE TEOSSACHS 

The country we intend to traverse in this lesson is 
the scene of Sir Walter Scott's famous poem of the * Lady 
of the Lake,' and the scenery of most of it is not only- 
well described in this poem, but also in his novels of 
■ Waverley ' and * Rob Roy.' 

Grey Stirling, the ' Town of Strife,' as its name is 
translated, is not so much frequented since the opening 
of the railway to Oban, but to some people the town 
must always be very attractive. Finely situated on 
rising ground near the river Forth, it bears some sort of 
likeness to Edinburgh. 

Its castle is its chief attraction, and it holds a 
prominent place in the history of the country. It 
probably dates from the days of King Arthur, for we are 
told that famous hero won his greatest victories near 
this spot, and from the days of the Romans down to 
about 150 years ago it was a constant scene of struggles. 

The county of Stirling contains fine pasture lands. 
Woollen goods are made in the town of Stirling and in 
its suburbs, while Falkirk is an important cattle market. 
There is a coal-field in the neighbourhood which has 
proved of great value to the county. The iron works of 
Falkirk and Carron owe their success to it, the trade to 
Glasgow has been increased, and Grangemouth has been 
made one of the most important harbours in Scotland. 

From Stirling we proceed north-west to Callander, 
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fnoto : G, W. Wihon & Co. 
1. STIRLING CASTLE. 



2. ELLEN'S ISLE, LOCH KATRINE 
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and we now enter the scenery of ' The Lady of the 
Lake.' We have quitted the county of Stirling and 
entered that of Perth. This is a large county, and it is 
watered by the Tay. Its western half forms part of the 
Highlands, and includes some grand loch and mountain 
scenery, especially the Trossachs district, through which 
we are going. It also contains deer forests and grouse 
moors, and includes important fruit and farming in- 
dustries within its area. 

Callander is beautifully situated on both sides of 
the river Teith, which winds slowly through the valley 
before entering on its rapid descent towards the Forth. 
The town is regularly built, and is much more Lowland 
than Highland in its aspect. 

About two miles from Callander are the falls of 
Bruckiin, * the speckled or white foaming pool,' as the 
name signifies. They are formed by a stream named 
the Kelty, which plunges through a rocky and wooded 
defile, forming a series of cascades and rapids. The 
stream rushes over broken masses of rock, with the con- 
tinuous roar of distant thunder. 

To the north-west of Callander stands Ben Ledi, 
* the Hill of God,' which overlooks the town. It is a 
mountain rather than a hill, for it is 3,000 feet high, 
and on its summit, on Beltane or Baal-fire Eve, every 
summer, the pagans of those days believed that the 
sacred fire was received from heaven, and from that fire 
the extinguished hearths of the country were lighted 
again for another year. Scott's poetry has made Ben 
Ledi famous. 

We now reach that remarkable defile known as the 
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Pass of the Trossachs, the word ineaning rough or 
bristled territory. Two well-known heights, Ben Venue 
and Ben A'an, stand like gigantic sentinels at its 
entrance. The name belongs really to the gorge 
between Loch Achray and Loch Katrine, although now 
it has come to be applied to the whole district. 

The Trossachs themselves are not more than a mile 
in length, the road threading its way through the nar- 
row, closely wooded pass, while birch and hazel, oak and 
pine, keep the spot very secluded. It is a rugged place, 
crags, rocks, hillocks, crevices, trees, and knolls of 
curious shapes all being mixed up in charming confusion. 

The road leads to Loch Katrine, the Lake of Scott's 
poem. It is nine or ten miles long, and nowhere more 
than one in breadth, the eastern end being by far 
the prettiest part. It is of surpassing beauty, and its 
lovely scenery is not excelled by anything in the High- 
lands. 

Near the east end of the lake is Ellen's Isle, the 
retreat of the Lady of the Lake, the heroine of Scott's 
poem. And now we must quit this charming spot ; not 
that our interest is exhausted, but that our space is 
limited. Those who wish to learn more about the 
delightful district are advised to read, if they have not 
already done so, the three works of Scott mentioned in 
the first part of this lesson. 

Grouse : a wild bird with feathered ! narrow in space and small in 
feet, a short bill, and a red band volume. 



over its eyes. 
Beflle: any long narrow pass, a 

ravine, a gorge. 
Cascade: a steep waterfall, usually 



Bapid : a sudden descent of the 
surface of a stream, without 
actual waterfall or cascade. 

Fag^ans : heathens, idolaters. 
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LESSON 25. 
THE GRANITE CITY 

Aberdeen is the chief city, both in trade and popula- 
tion, in the north of Scotland. It lies in the south-east 
angle of the county, between the River Dee and the 
River Don. It consists of two towns. New and Old 
Aberdeen, which stand about one mile apart. The 
English burnt the place in 1336, but it was soon rebuilt, 
and called New Aberdeen. 

New Aberdeen is a very fine city, standing on rising 
ground to the north of the River Dee. The streets are 
wide, and most of the houses and public buildings are 
built of dressed, light-grey granite, and for this reason it 
is often spoken of as * The Granite City.' It has been 
largely rebuilt and extended since the formation of Union 
Street in the year 1800, and it is now a handsome and 
regularly built town. 

As early as the seventeenth century Aberdeen had 
become an important place, but it suffered much from 
both parties in the Civil Wars. Now it has a flourishing 
trade and thriving manufactures. It has a specially 
large trade with London and the Baltic, and its exports 
include woollens, linens, cotton yarns, paper, combs, 
granite— both hewn and polished — cattle, grain, preserved 
provisions and fish. 

This lengthy list of exports ought to help us to fix 
the settled industries of the town and its neighbourhood 
with some degree of success. As a matter of fact, there 
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are several active branches of manufacture, the chief 
of which are the cotton, linen and woollen goods, and 
the trade in those articles is thus explained. Then 
Aberdeen has the largest comb and granite-polishing 
works in the kingdom, and so exports these articles. 
There are also several large paper works within a short 
distance of the town. 

But the list of exports will not reveal all the indus- 
tries of the place. Smaller industries may be pursued 
for the sake of local needs, or the export trade in them 
may not rise to any great figure. 

Aberdeen is a port, and possesses both harbour and 
docks, and these are spacious and safe ; but the entrance 
is often difficult. A large pier on the north, a break- 
water and other works on the south, protect the harbour 
from the storms of the North Sea. There is a lighthouse 
at the entrance, where the tide rises from eight to twelve 
feet. Large sums of money have been spent on the 
harbour and docks, including the turning of the River 
Dee from its proper channel to the south. 

Old Aberdeen, on the Don, or, as it should properly 
be called, the Aberdon, is a quiet town, has very little 
trade, and depends chiefly on its University, called 
King's College. Aberdeen has long been a famous seat 
of learning, and eight or nine hundred students attend 
the University each year. There are colleges both in 
New and Old Aberdeen, but they are all included in the 
same University. 

The county of Aberdeen is the fifth in size of the 
Scottish counties, having a seaboard of sixty-two miles, 
and an area of nearly two thousand square miles. Fifteen 
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a part of the Highlands? If not, we should have to 
exclude many rich tracts of more or less level land which 
are found scattered throughout the Highlands. The 
Hebrides would also be included, but not the Orkney 
and Shetland Isles, for their people are not Celtic, but 
Norwegian in their origin. 

Speaking generally the Highlands are, in the north, 
remarkable for little except their grand mountain and 
loch scenery, and their deer forests. This northern 
system consists of a few small rugged ranges of moun- 
tains which cross the wild and desolate tableland to the 
north of the Valley of Glenmore. The whole of this 
region is barren, for it consists chiefly of peaty moor- 
lands and brown heaths, cut into by narrow glens and 
valleys, which afford pasture to numbers of black cattle 
and sheep. 

But the grander scenery of the lofty mountains 
and moors is improved and varied by rushing torrents, 
romantic ravines, wild valleys or glens, beautiful lakes 
and pretty sea lochs. Some people consider the most 
remarkable feature in the country to be the line of narrow 
valleys from Fort William to Inverness, called Glenmore, 
which forms a natural division across the country. A 
large portion of this valley is filled by lakes, which are 
joined together by the famous Caledonian Canal. 

The Southern Highlands are more important, both 
politically and commercially. Look at a map and note 
their direction. They run east and west mostly, and so 
their rivers flow north and south ; and the valleys of 
these rivers are very important for railway traffic. 
Lines of railway can be laid along them at much less 



Ill 
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expense than in the mountainous and more rugged parts 
of the district. 

These mountains, among other rocks, contain large 
masses of granite. Some of the highest peaks are partly 
or wholly composed of this stone, Ben Nevis, the highest 
mountain in Scotland, Ben Macdhui and Cairngorm 
being cases in point. This makes these heights both a 
means of employment and a source of wealth. The 
granite is quarried in the mountains, and carried to 
Aberdeen or Peterhead, where it is worked and made 
ready for the market ; red granite being worked at 
Peterhead and grey granite at Aberdeen. 

The mountains, rivers and coasts of a country are 
simply connected parts of a whole, and this fact is well 
borne out in this part of Scotland. The position and 
direction of the Highlands determine the courses and 
value of the rivers, which in their turn are largely 
dependent on the nature of the coast for their value to 
commerce. 

Now the east coast of Scotland consists chiefly of 
sandstone and clay. These are soft rocks and wear away 
easily. ' The west coast, on the other hand, is formed of 
hard rocks, which have for ages defied the wildest storms 
and tides of the Atlantic. The mountains are higher in 
the west than in the east. This causes most, of the 
rivers to run eastward, where they easily wash their way 
through the sandstone and clay. Their mouths are 
near the rich fishing grounda of the North Sea, and 
within easy access of the English and Continental 
markets. 

Finally, these Highlands, with their grand scenery, 
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their splendid system of charming lakes, their fishing, 
shooting and other forms of attraction, form one of the 
chief * playgrounds ' of the British Isles. 



Peat: a substance consisting of 
roots and fibres in various stages 
of decomposition. When dried, 
it is often used for fuel. 

Olen : a secluded narrow valley ; 
a dale. 



Moor : a large area of waste ground 
covered with heath, and having 
a poor, light soil. Sometimes it 
is marshy and abounds in peat. 

Granite : a very hard rock. 



LESSON 27. 
AMONG THE CROFTERS AND COTTARS 

The term ' Crofter ' is generally used in Scotland to 
mean a tenant of a small quantity of land, who derives 
a portion of his living from farming. Legally it means 
the tenant who resides on his little farm or holding, the 
annual rent of which does not exceed £30 in money, and 
whose holding is situated in a crofting parish. 

Crofters are found everywhere in the western High- 
lands and Islands, and throughout the whole of Suther- 
landshire. They have settled in the interior of the 
counties of Ross and Inverness, and in fewer numbers 
on the eastern seaboard. They have made their homes 
in Caithness, as well as in the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands. 

Their holdings as a rule are too small, and often too 
poor, to assure a complete living, and they have to cast 
about for other means to help out their existence. 
Among these fishing easily holds the first place, and often 
contributes the greater part of the income. In such 
B. I. H 
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cases a Crofter might be called a fisherman -farmer, but 
most of them are willing to undertake any work that 
may be offered to them. Others, like the Irish peasant, 
quit their homes for a portion of each year in search of 
employment on the southern farms. Some are sailors 
for a part of each year, while others are helped by money 
sent by distant and more favoured relatives. 

The life of a Crofter is not an easy one, but it is 
better than that of the Cottar, who is closely connected 
with the Crofter both by origin and calling. Wherever 
there are Crofters there are Cottars also, but they are 
most numerous, and perhaps the least prosperous, in the 
Long Island. 

As a rule a Cottar has a cottage and a small patch of 
ground. Sometimes he holds this directly from the 
landlord, but more often from the farmer, the township, 
or the Crofter. He is thus in such cases a tenant of a 
tenant, which probably makes his rent greater. In other 
cases he is a mere squatter, paying no rent and being 
subject to nobody. He exists by fishing, by odd jobs or 
chance work on the farms. 

Scotland is the land of deer forests, for they cover a 
space of two million acres. At the beginning of the last 
century there were only five of them, whereas at the end 
of the century they numbered 111. The forest of Mar 
covers an area of 125 square miles ; that of Blackmount 
110 square miles ; Eeay has more than 100 square miles, 
and there are fourteen other large ones, varying in size 
from 47 to 80 square miles. 

These large tracts are devoted to the red deer or the 
fallow deer, either for sporting or for breeding purposes. 
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They consist of a great extent of secluded country, high 
mountain tops, and ample moorland and pasture. There 
is very little wood, and the forest is practically kept 
for deer alone. Many a Crofter's holding and many a 
Cottar's patch have been absorbed in the formation of 
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SHETLAND PONIES 



these forests, and many a Crofter has had to seek a new 
home in his own or some other land. 

More people are engaged in farming in England than 
in any other industry, despite her great manufactures 
and commerce ; but in Scotland only one-sixteenth of the 
population is thus employed, her industries affording a 
means of living to more than four times as many as the 

h2 
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land. Nevertheless the Scotch farmers are among the 
best in the world. 

In the seventeenth century Scottish farming was 
lagging in the rear, but when Scotland was joined to 
England in 1707 agriculture began to improve. She 
soon took advantage of the English markets, and with 
the advent of railways progress became rapid. 

A large part of the farms is laid down in grass. 
The mountain tracts are improved by surface drainage, 
and are chiefly used for the pasturing of sheep. 

Good draught-horses are bred in the south and the 
Shetland Isles are famous for their ponies. Grouse are 
plentiful on the Highland moors. The Shetland sheep 
produce a very fine wool. Cattle are most plentiful in 
the Hebrides, in Argyle and in Ayr. 



Squatter : one who settles on new 
land without a title, or legal 
leave to do so. 

Absorbed : drunk in, swallowed up. 



Legally : according to law. 
Township : the governing body of 

a town like the Corporation or 

Town Council. 



LESSON 28. 
ON A KELP FAEM 



Long Island is a name given to a large group of 
islands called the Outer Hebrides, which lie off the north- 
west coast of Scotland. The chief of these islands are 
Lewis and Harris, the whole length from the Butt of 
Lewis to Barra Head being about 120 miles. The 
northern portion of the islands is in the county of Boss, 
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but Harris and the other islands belong to Inverness - 
shire. 

Sometimes the term ' Long Island ' is given only to 
the largest of the group, the island divided into the two 
districts of Lewis and Harris. This island is about 
sixty miles long, and varies in breadth from five to 
twenty- five miles. 
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KELP BURNING 



With two exceptions there are no trees on' the islands, 
although the large roots and stems found in the mosses, 
and along the watercourses, show that they were once 
well wooded. Now, the vegetation is limited to stunted 
heather and moss. All the islands are more or less 
hilly, but, except in Harris and South Uist, not one of the 
hills is very high. 
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From Stornoway, the capital, to the Butt of Lewis, 
the coast is bold and rocky. Bounding this Butt to the 
west, the coast becomes a succession of lofty cliffs, consist- 
ing of wild-looking, black rocks. These rocks are worn 
into deep cuttings and arches, through which the boiling 
waves pour ceaselessly ; or into huge pillars, broken off 
from the coast by the force of the stormy seas. 

Stornoway is not only the capital, but the principal 
seaport and town on the islands. It is well built, and, 
next to Wick, is the chief seat of the herring fishery. 
Herring fishing begins in May and lasts till July, and 
during this season the port of Stornoway is crowded with 
fishing-boats and presents a very busy scene. The fish- 
ing is done by night, and it is a pretty sight to see the 
boats with their brown sails set out in the evening or 
return in the early morning. The people are very- 
dependent on this industry. If the season is a good one, 
all the trades of the island feel the benefit ; if it proves 
a bad one, it means privation or want to many. 

Farming offers a very uncertain living on the islands, 
and so has to be helped out by fishing or Kelp-farming. 
Kelp is burnt sea-weed, and the kind of weed chiefly used 
grows attached to the rocks between high and low water 
mark. On some kelp-farms the harvest is reaped every 
other year, but in others only every third year. 

A kelp-farm, to be a success, depends on the length 
of its coast-line, upon the amount of space between high 
and low water mark, upon the smoothness of the sea, 
upon the amount of shelter the shore possesses from the 
surf, and upon the nature of the rocks. Some rocks are 
found to favour the growth of the sea-weed more than 
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others ; hence attempts have been made to increase the 
growing area by rolling pieces of rock into the sea. As 
this was an expensive process, however, the extra crop 
thus gained did not make it pay. 

The Kelp is cut only in summer and when the tides 
are low. A sickle is used and the sea-weed is cut oflf short 
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WICK HARBOUR IN THE FISHING SEASON 



quite close to the rocks. A rope made of heath or birch 
is then laid beyond the cut weeds, and its two ends are 
carried up beyond high-water mark. As the tide rises the 
weeds float on the surface and above high-water mark. 
The rope is gradually drawn in, and so the crop is 
landed. It is then taken away on horseback to the drying 
grounds, and the more quickly it is dried the better is its 
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quality. While drying it is often turned over, and when 
quite ready it is stacked for a few weeks, and sheltered 
from rain till it becomes covered with a white, salty 
covering. It is then ready for burning. This is usually 
done in a round pit, lined with brick or stone. Kilns 
have been tried, but they proved too expensive, as in 
the other way the kelp forms its own fuel. 

The bottom of the hole is first covered with brush, 
and a little sea-weed is sprinkled on it. One end of 
the brush is lighted, and fresh sea-weed is thrown on as 
fast as the burning reaches the top; Should there be 
much wind, the sides have to be protected with sods. 

When the whole has been burned, the mass gradually 
softens, beginning at the sides. It is then slowly 
stirred with a heated iron bar, until it reaches a half- 
fluid condition. If the mass continues dry, a liltle 
common salt is thrown on, and this helps to soften it. 
When cold, it is broken up^ and is then ready for sale. 

During the kelp season the whole shore is a 
continuous line of fires, sending forth clouds of grey 
smoke, which fills the surrounding air with a haze, and 
gives rise to a strong smell. The quantity of sea-weed 
burned is enormous, for it takes, as a rule, about twenty- 
four tons of weed to produce one ton of kelp. 



stunted : short, thick. 

Sickle : a scythe, a reaping hook. 

Hase : a dimness in the sky. 



Kiln (pronounced kil) : a pile of 
brick like an oven, built for burn- 
ing or hardening anything. 
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LESSON 29. 
LONE ST. KILDA 

In the Atlantic Ocean, to the north of Scotland, fifty 
miles from the nearest island in the Sound of Harris, 
sixty miles from the nearest part of Lewis, and one 
hundred and forty miles from the nearest spot on the 
mainland of Scotland, lies the island of St. Kilda. Its 
remote and lonely position covers it with a tinge of 
romance, and causes it to be as little known as some of 
the savage isles in the Pacific Ocean. 

How it got its present name is not known, but in 
early days it was called Hirta, which is a Norse word 
meaning 'the earth.' Perhaps the natives of those 
times fancied the island was the whole land portion 
of the world, and that the boundless sea around them 
formed the rest. 

It is very difficult of access, and can be approached 
for a few months only of the year. During the summer 
three or four voyages are made by boats from Glasgow, 
and they generally take about three days to do the 
journey. It sometimes happens that the boats are 
unable to land their cargoes or their passengers. 

The island is a lone rock, about three miles long, 
and in its broadest part about two miles wide, rising 
sheer out of the Atlantic to the height of 1,400 feet. 
The waves of the ocean almost constantly lash it with 
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terrific force, sometimes dashing over rocks 300 feet 
high, and casting such a shower of spray over the 
small island as to kill the crops. 

Village Bay, on the south-east side, runs into the 
land for about half a mile, and is also about half a mile 
broad. One end is a stony, sandy beach ; the other 
end consists of shelving rocks, which form the landing 
place, and near which the village itself is built. The 
village is backed by the lofty hill Levenish, while near 
is the hill of Conochan, which rises abruptly from the 
water's edge to a height of 1,300 feet, being the loftiest 
cliff in the United Kingdom. 

Near to St. Kilda are the three other small islands, 
and some bare rock-stacks, whose steep sides form the 
home of numberless sea birds. 

The population numbers about seventy and is decreas- 
ing, owing to the large number of deaths among the babies. 
A hundted years ago the population was very much 
larger, and, as a St. Kildian scarcely ever leaves the 
island, the decrease is not due to emigration ; also, as few 
of the people lose their lives in their risky callings, it is 
not due to accidents. 

The people are strange, old-fashioned, sturdy and 
religious. The men are splendid rock-climbers, and 
there are no better cragsmen in the British Isles. The 
women are just p.s industrious as the men, and show 
their simple natures by their love of gaudy colours, 
sweets and ornaments. 

Their food consists chiefly of the flesh and eggs of 
sea birds. The birds are caught in large numbers, 
plucked, prepared, kippered, and hung on long strings 
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across the room. When anyone is hungry a bird is 
taken down, grilled on a turf fire and eaten. A few 




GUILLEMOTS ON THE ROCKS OF ST. KILDA 
{From Heatheote'&'St. Kilda') 

cabbages, potatoes, and oats are grown on a patch of 
about thirty acres ; a few cattle and more sheep are 
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reared, chiefly for their milk, and the rest of the food 
supply is brought by the summer steamers. 

The village itself consists of one street with about a 
score of houses. They all have thick walls, and contain 
two rooms. Their zinc roofs are strongly fastened by 
iron bands to withstand the severity of the storms. A 




THE VILLAGE ST. KILDA 

{From I/eat hcote's *Sf. Kihla') 



recent visitor was struck by three things in nearty every 
house : a display of sea-birds' eggs in each window, 
the smell of fulmar oil, and the abundance of feathers. 

The feathers were soon explained. Twice a year the 
landlord's agent calls for the rent, and brings stores to 
the island. Ho gets no money, but he takes away a 
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large supply of feathers instead. Feathers thus seem 
to be the chief source of wealth. 

The people have everything in common. After a 
day's fowling all the birds are equally shared out ; man 
and woman, old and young, all taking their fair share. 
Everybody, who is able, works, and all share alike. 

They have some strange customs also. The men 
are said to make the women's frocks, while the women 
dig the potato patches outside. They use no wedding 
ring, but the married women wear a white frill round 
that portion of the shawl which is put over the head. 
The most beautiful spinster is elected Queen. She has 
no throne, crown, or duties, and she has to resign 
as soon as she marries. On most mornings the men 
and youths meet in the one street as a kind of Parlia- 
ment, and arrange the work for the day. The language 
is Gaelic, and the speakers seem excitable, but it is only 
their way of talking, and Parliament being dissolved for 
the day, all troop off to their tasks. 

Sheer: perpendicular. 
Shelving: sloping. 
Abruptly : suddenly, in a steep 
manner. 



Kippered : cured by salting, smok- 



ing, or drying. Compare kippered 

herrings 
Fulmar : a sea-bird. 
Spinster : a woman who has never 

been married. 



LESSON 30. 
WITH EOD, LINE AND NET 

Scotland is almost an island, with deep arms of the 
sea cutting far into its coasts, with hundreds of islands 
and rocks fringing its northern and westerji shores, and 
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with many a rapid stream and freshwater lake. It lies in 
the North Atlantic Ocean, which contains the richest fish- 
ing grounds in the world, and near the North Sea, which 
is one of the richest portions of this rich fishing bed. 
Hence, we are not surprised to learn that fishing gives 
employment to a large number of people. 

His boat to the fisherman is much the same as the 
camel is to the Arab, or the horse to the dweller on the 
great lone plains. He journeys in it, works in it, and 
brings home in it the fruits of his toil. His cottage 
home is near the coast, but many of his days are spent 
in his boat. A little farm or holding may surround 
his cottage, and find some work for him when ashore ; 
but the Scotch boats now loUow the fish round the shores 
of Great Britain, and the fisherman spends most of his 
time at sea. 

The wife and daughters often carry on the farm- 
work when the husband and sons are at sea, and do their 
share to eke out what is generally a hard and frugal 
existence. 

The coast of Scotland is studded with fishing ports, 
many of them small and singly of not much importance, 
but helping to form in the bulk the chief means of 
existence for a large number of the people. Fish to the 
value of over two and a quarter million pounds was 
landed in Scotch ports in 1900, and boats from England, 
Holland and France may at certain times in the year 
be seen lying side by side discharging their cargoes in 
Scottish ports. 

Now fish do not keep fresh for long after being taken 
out of the water, and they must be sweet and good 
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when they reach the markets. If you have ever noticed 
a fishmonger's shop, you will have seen the big blocks 
of ice that are so freely used. Plenty of cheap ice is a 
necessity in the fish trade. The east coast of Scotland 
lies near the plentiful ice supplies of Norway, which is 
also a timber country, and exports many thousands of 
barrels in which herrings are packed to be sent abroad. 

Other conditions are necessary to make the fishing 
industry a successful one. First and foremost is a quick 
railway service, for the rapid carrying of the fish ; 
secondly, large and populous towns near these railways ; 
and thirdly, a fleet of swift carrier steamers to reach the 
fishing ports from which the fish is sent inland. Scotland 
possesses all these advantages. 

Among the chief sea fish are herrings, mackerel, soles, 
plaice and haddocks, and most of these are caught from 
vessels that fish with a trawl, which is a strong net dragged 
along the bottom of the sea. There is some deep-sea 
line-fishing also, and cod, ling, haddock and whiting are 
caught round the British coasts in this way. Hooked fish 
bring a higher price than those from the trawl net. 

Scotland is the great home of drift-net fishing for 
herrings, and every year about a million barrels of 
herrings that have been cured with salt are exported 
to Germany, Kussia, Ireland, and Holland and other 
countries. These herrings are cured under the super- 
vision of the Board of British White Herring Fishery, 
which brands the barrels with a certain mark, which is 
accepted in the markets of Europe as a guarantee of 
their excellent quality. 

Line-fishing is a pleasure as well as a profit. Many 
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a man finds health and recreation in fishing for salmon 
and trout, and many a pretty spot derives some share 
of its means of existence from the anglers and tourists 
attracted to its charming and valuable river. The 
fisheries would be more valuable still but for the 
many obstructions in our salmon rivers. The industry 
is declining rather than increasing. Nevertheless, where 
the fishing is strictly preserved, the rivers still afford 
good sport, and the Dee in Aberdeenshire has been 
known to yield five thousand salmon and grilse to the rod 
in a single year. Salmon are also caught in the Tweed, 
Tay, Don, Spey and other rivers. 

Great quantities of salmon-trout are brought to the 
London market and to other British towns, for the fish 
is found all along the coast from the south of England 
to the north of Scotland. Large shoals sometimes gather 
near the mouth of a river and give excellent sport to the 
angler. 

It is very diflBcult to give any accurate idea of the 
annual value of the salmon fisheries of the British Isles, 
but judging from the most recent figures of English, 
Scotch and Irish Inspectors, we might say that the 
Scotch industry is more than twice the size of the 
English, while it is about three-fifths only of the Irish. 

Trawler : a fishing boat which ! Superyision : superintendence ; the 



fishes with a trawl-net, a trawl- 
net being a kind of net for 
catching fish which live near 
the bottom of the sea. 

Eke out: to increase, to add to 
what is scanty. 

Frugal: sparing; with limited 
means. 



act of inspecting and looking 

after a thing to see that it is 

done. 
Angler: one who fishes with a 

hook. 
Orilse: a young salmon on its 

first return to fresh water. 
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LESSON 31. 
THE GEOGRAPHY OF SPORT 

The British are a sporting people. Sport is bred in 
them, and it enters largely into their national life. As 
a national practice it is both useful and profitable, and 
many of the best traits in the British character are more 
or less due to its existence. In many respects the 
British Empire is the greatest in the world, and in the 
world of sport there is no nation, outside the United 
States, to challenge its position. 

Recreation is a necessity, and outdoor exercise espe- 
cially so. In these days of machinery and division of 
labour, work is often dulled by a deadening sameness. 
Thousands of brain-workers are dependent on sport, in 
some measure, to keep themselves in health. It is the 
lot of most people to work, and the busy workers of a 
country are its very life's blood ; but all work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy. 

The sound common sense of the British race has 
recognised this truth, and so healthy forms of sport 
are encouraged in all our schools, from the University 
downward. The advantages of sport are obvious, and it 
is not our intention to go into them. It will be suffi- 
cient to point out that sport should be healthy and 
moral in its form, and that it should not be overdone. 

The forms of sport are very varied. The tastes of 
people vary ; and so do their strength, their means, and 
their chances. The Cornish boy might like skating, but 
B. L I 
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Cornwall does not offer much chance for practice. The 
poor man might like hunting and shooting, but his 
means do not permit him to do either. The strong 
youth glories in football or boxing, while his weaker 
brother chooses some milder game. 

When we come to the geography of sport, it is found 
to possess other advantages. How many of our smaller 
industries depend upon it largely for their very exis- 
tence ? How many of the larger industries are more or 
less helped by it ? The British Isles breed the finest 
horses in the world, and how much has this success 
been due to the careful breeding of hunters and race- 
horses ? These and similar questions will readily occur 
to anyone who once begins to think about trade and 
sport. 

Contest is one of the chief spurs to sport, perhaps 
it is the essence ^f it ; hence people playing the same 
game often form themselves into clubs. Programmes of 
matches are arranged and * home and home ' matches 
are played. Some sports, lij^e golf, shooting, hunting, 
fishing, or sailing, require large areas of land or water for 
their indulgence, and these can be found only in special 
districts. Such forms of recreation add largely to the 
railway returns of the country. 

As a rule, a sport helps an industry, but there is one 
instance at least in which an industry has helped a 
sport. The cycling industry has invaded most of the 
large towns in the British Isles. It has become a dis- 
tinct branch of the engineering trade, and it now finds 
employment for thousands of our people. It has helped 
to improve our roads, and to restore the fading and 
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fallen fortunes of many of our wayside inns. The 
swift and silent cycle has become the successor of the 
old stage-coach. 

Many of the Scotch watering-places owe their exis- 
tence as much to their golf-links, their tennis-grounds, 
their facilities for cycling, bathing, rowing and sailing, 
as they do to their local scenery, or to their bracing sea 
air. Scotland is famous for its golf links, and many a 
piece of barren land has thus been turned to use, and 
made a source of attraction and profit. The Scotch 
Railway Companies recognise the national love for golf, 
and freely advertise the various golfing resorts which 
may be reached by means of their lines. 

Nearly all our games demand a special dress from 
head to foot. Special caps are required, and so the hat 
trade benefits. The boot trade makes all kinds of 
articles, from heavy fishing-boots do#n to light run- 
ning-pumps. The clothing trade provides one kind of 
suit for the yachtsman, another for the cyclist, a third 
for the huntsman, and decks out the cricketer, tennis- 
player and football man in a gaudy * blazer.' The textile 
industries are also in great request for flannel shirts 
and trousers, woollen vests, thick stockings, jerseys, 
sweaters, and other articles. 

And so the subject might be pursued. Sport has 
many advantages, physical, moral, social, and geogra- 
phical. Some of these have been merely hinted at; 
others have been dealt with more fully ; but enough has 
been said, if some light has been thrown on our national 
games, and a new line of thought suggested concerning 
them. 

I 2 
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Trait : a marked feature or pecu- 
liarity. 

* Home and Home ' : one match is 
played on the ground of one 



other. Such an arrangement 
is called * home and home ' 
matches. 
Textile : woven. The textile indus- 



club and the return match is tries are the weaving trades 
played on the ground of the ' (woollen, cotton, &c.). 



LESSON 32. 
OLD IRELAND 

A run down the London and North-Western Eail- 
way to Holyhead, a sea trip of sixty-four miles in a fast 
and commodious boat, and we enter Ireland by means 
of Dublin, its capital and its chief gate ; for we have 
followed the great commercial route between the two 
countries. 

We are all, more or less, familiar with the various 
names under which the country is known. The name 
'Ireland' {Eire-land) is said to be derived from a 
Gaelic word meaning the Western Isle. Formerly 
Ireland was well wooded, and was called the Island of 
Woods. From the sixth to the thirteenth century it 
was known as Scotia, but the Irish themselves called 
it Erin, the term now being commonly used as a 
poetic name for Ireland. 

It might also be equally well called the Island of 
Saints, for it was a Christian country when our English 
forefathers were pagans, and it was blessed with a rich 
succession of these holy men. The country abounds in 
sacred relics of bygone ages. The fresh and balmy 
breezes, which blow from the great Atlantic, have earned 
for it the title of the * Kingdom of Zephyr,' whilst later 
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lessons will show that it might with fair accuracy be 
described as the land of lakes, bogs, or glens. 

The Irish are of Celtic origin, like the native Welsh 
and Highland Scotch. In Connaught and Munster they 
are almost wholly Celtic, of Erse descent. In Leinster 
the Celtic is mixed with English blood, whilst in Ulster 
there is a very large element of Scotch and English 
descent. 

The native language is called Erse, and belongs to the 
Celtic group of languages. It contained about 80,000 
words, nearly all home-made, and was very rich in native 
idioms. The language began to decay early in the nine- 
teenth century. The national system of education founded 
in Ireland in 1831 has been called the grave of the 
Irish tongue, for that system was opposed to the speak- 
ing and teaching of Irish in the schools. Other causes 
have aided this decay. The fearful famine of 1846 to 
1847 swept away a large portion of the poor people — the 
speakers of Erse— and gave a stimulus to that large 
stream of emigration which flows constantly from the 
Irish shores, chiefly to the United States. The result 
has been that, while in 1831 some three millions of 
people spoke the native language, sixty years after only 
about 800,000 were able to do so. 

There are still other causes. English is the com- 
mercial language of the country, and so for many of 
the people a necessity. Furthermore, during the last 
century there has been a steady growth in Ireland of 
English thoughts, manners, customs, and ideas. The 
Irish people are giving up the ways of their forefathers, 
and taking those of the Saxon. 
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Erse is akin to the Gaelic of Scotland, the Manx of the 
Isle of Man, and the Cymric of Wales. It is still spoken 
to some extent in the central and western districts. 

Thackeray has said that * Ireland is a comitry of the 
magnificence of which no pen can give an idea.' There 
is no comitry in which the sense of freedom from one's 
every-day surroundings is more marked, or in which the 
romantic is more blended with the picturesque. This 
does not mean that every portion of the country is 
beautiful ; it is merely a just tribute to those many scenic 
gems which are found in certain districts, and some of 
which are not surpassed by anything in Great Britain. 

Nor is the charm of old Ireland confined to its 
scenery ; it is equally shared by its people. The Irish 
are an interesting race, light-hearted, artless in their 
habits, easily led, affectionate in their greetings, warmly 
grateful, impulsive in their kindness, and blessed with a 
kind of native courtesy rare among peasants. Their 
poetic nature gives a touching beauty to many of their 
expressions, and tinges their fancy with quaint ideas and 
a warm fervour. Their eloquence is proverbial. They 
possess a subtle humour and a bright wit which give 
birth to many a droll and merry saying. Their fluency 
is remarkable, and has sometimes given rise to that form 
of odd verbal contradiction Imown as an * Irish Bull.' 

Pagan : one who worships false j Thackeray : a great English nove- 



gods. 

Idiom : a form of language pecu- 
liar to a country. 



list of the last century. 
Subtle : sharp, shrewd, deep, yet 
delicate. 
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LESSON 33. 
THE KINGDOM OF ZEPHYE 

An old writer says of Ireland, * Whether we regard 
the fruitfulness of the soil, the advantage of the sea with 
BO many commodious havens, or the natives themselves, 
who are warlike, ingenious, and handsome, this island is 
in many respects so happy, that it might well have been 
said Nature had regarded with more favourable eyes than 
ordinary the Kingdom of Zephyr.' 

Now a Zephyr is a soft, cool, agreeable wind, blowing 
from the west or south-west. The wqrd Zephyr itself 
signifies life-bringing, because at the time when this wind 
begins to blow, the plants are restored to life by the 
balmy Spring air. 

Ireland, indeed, is the home of the Zephyrs. For 
three-quarters of each year its prevailing winds blow 
from the west, and many a gentle breeze comes in from the 
Atlantic tinged with the warmth of the great Western 
Ocean. The Atlantic does not always send Zephyrs, 
but when they do come they have the field very largely 
to themselves. They come so laden with moisture, 
as to give the country that evergreen appearance for 
which it is so famous, and it is due to their appearance 
that Ireland has the greatest rainfall of any country in 
Europe. 

Ireland is also at a greater distance from the 
continent of Europe than the rest of the British Isles, 
and so the cold east winds of Spring are not nearly so 
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keenly felt as in the sister countries. On the whole, the 
climate is much like that of Great Britain, but there are 
differences, due mainly to the shape of the surface of the 
land, as well as to the prevailing winds. 

The winter is very wet, especially in the west, because 
of the coldness of the soil, which chills the warm and 
moist south-west winds that prevail in this season. The 
mountain ranges also do their share in the work of rain- 
making. In the west they are broken up into separate 
groups, and so do not offer a continuous barrier to the 
wet winds. As a result, the sky is more clouded, and 
rain falls more often over the whole country. 

But Ireland loses nothing by this. On the contrary, 
the climate is made more genial and favourable to 
vegetation. Many plants, which flourish only in English 
hot-houses, will grow in the open air in Ireland. On the 
other hand, such fruit as grapes, peaches, and apricots 
do not easily ripen, because of the great moisture of 
the air and the lack of warm sunshine. 

The Irish climate thus makes the country more suit- 
able for grazing than for cereal crops. Moisture causes 
grass to be the most profitable growth, hence the greater 
part of the surface is pastureland, or it is sown with 
clover and various grasses for the production of hay. 
This question of rainfall is an important one for any 
country, for the value of the various crops, whether 
cereal, root, or grass, depends very largely upon it. 

Down to about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
Ireland was almost wholly a pastoral country ; yet the 
soil is, in many parts, very well adapted to tillage. 
Several causes have contributed to this result, one of 
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which is the extreme smallness of the greater number of 
the holdings. Thousands of these small farms number 
from one to five acres only, but the number is decreas- 
ing. The Cereal crops, such as oats, barley, and wheat, 
are also becoming less. The Green crops, which include 
potatoes, turnips, cabbages, carrots and vetches, are 
decreasing; the Flax crops are suffering in the same 
way, whilst the Meadow and Clover crops alone are 
increasing. 

This increase of pasture naturally affects the number 
of live stock reared in the country. More horses, asses, 
and mules are bred ; the number of cattle is increasing ; 
pigs are more numerous, and it is only the sheep whose 
numbers are decreasing. One result of these changes is 
the growth of a healthy trade in dairy produce and 
provisions, a result of those pastoral industries for which 
the Kingdom of Zephyr is so favourable. 

Genial: Pleasant, cheerful, pro- 
ductive. 

Pastoral : Pastor means a shep- 
herd ; hence a pastoral country 
is one devoted to the breeding of 



Cereal eropi: grain crops grown 
for food, such as wheat, barley, 
rye, oats. 

Commodlom : roomy, affording 
ease and convenience. 

Hayens: harbours. 

Holdings: smaU farms. 



sheep and cattle. 



LESSON 34. 
THE ISLAND OF BOGS 



Ireland is a land of bogs, for they are a very dis- 
tinctive feature of the scenery, There are parts of the 
country, especially in the Great Central Plain, where 
desolate tracts extend for many miles. In some places 
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they form a perfect sea of black peat, with little sign of 
any life except here and there a poor-looking cabin, a 
sight as drear and sad as the bog itself. 

The largest of these bogs is known as the Bog of 
Allen, and is so called from the hill of Allen in Kildare. 
It covers about 300,000 acres and stretches over a large 
portion of the four counties of Kildare, Carlow, Queen's 
County and King's County. It is not one continuous 
morass, but consists of several separate portions, 
some far apart, and others divided by belts or ridges of 
dry, cultivated land. Another dreary stretch of bog skirts 
the river Shannon in its course through the counties of 
Longford, Eoscommon, and King's County, while large 
tracts of deep, wet bog are also found in other parts of the 
country. It is estimated that the peat bogs of Ireland 
occupy about four thousand square miles of its surface. 

Bogs such as these exist only in temperate or cold 
countries. The spongy mass of which they are formed, in 
places, shakes on the least pressure, and for this reason 
some of them are called * shaking bogs.' In many cases, 
however, a person who knows the bog may pick his way 
safely by treading only on the firmer parts. The word 
* bog ' is a suitable name, for it means soft or moist. 

Bogs are found upon the sites of former shallow 
lakes, or in hollows between hills, or at the bottoms of 
certain valleys, or even on moors and mountain sides. 
Why are they found there? What has caused their 
formation ? Some people say that the over- abundance 
of bogs in Ireland is due to the idleness of the Irish 
native, who has let some of his rich lands run to waste. 
Such a reason, of course, is not true. 
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Bogs are formed in wet places, where certain kinds of 
mosses, grasses, ferns, reeds, sedges, and other water- 
plants grow freely. This kind of plant life gradually 
grows, spreading over a whole surface. Bog-mosses are 
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CONNEMARA PEASANTS 



the chief cause, and these plants keep dying in their 
lower parts, while the top parts continue to throw out 
new shoots. The dead lower parts rot and are changed 
into peat. This goes on till the shallow lake is choked 
up, or the valley, moor, or momitain side is covered. 
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The true bog is often called a peat bog to distinguish 
it from marshes, swamps, fens, or quagmires. In many 
cases bogs lie above the sea level, while marshes rarely, 
if ever, do so. One bog in Donegal is a perfect picture 
of hill and dale. Bogs sometimes swell and rise above 
the level of the country around them. Now and then 
they have even been known to burst, and to cover the 
country around them with almost liquid peat. 

Bogs are either black or red, or reddish-brown. The 
Eed Bogs are flat and are found in the plains. The 
Black Bogs cover the sides, tops and high valleys of 
the hills. The Eed Bogs are the largest and deepest. 
The Black Bog peat is a solid weighty mass. It gene- 
rally cuts easily, appears to resemble rotten wood, and 
yields a great deal of ash when burnt. 

The Eed Bog is formed of matter in a less decayed 
state than that of the Black. This matter holds water 
like a sponge, and yields little or no ash on burning. 
The Black is best for fuel, but the Eed is the more easy 
to turn into good soil. 

Marshy districts are, as a rule, unhealthy, but not- 
withstanding the marshy nature of these bogs, they are 
not unhealthy. This is due to the large amount of 
tannin which they contain, and which prevents decay in 
plant and animal life. The remains of large trees, 
oak, fir, and yew chiefly, are found in them, the roots 
of the trees being still fast in the earth. Beavers, 
elks, the bones and antlers of deer, and even manu- 
factured articles have been found in bogs in a good 
state of preservation, and, at times, a human body, 
belonging to times long forgotten, is brought back to 
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the light of da^ almost as well preserved as an Egyptian 
mummy. 

Much bog-land has been drained and made into good 
soil in Ireland, and no pasture-land is better than 
drained bog. Black bog-oak is used in making brooches 
and other ornaments. Some bogs give forth the 
remains of fir-trees, which burn with a pleasant, spicy 
smell, and a flame so bright, that it can be used in 
the place of candles. The bogs are also the Irishman's 
coal-fields. There is little coal in Ireland, so that the 
peasants have to fall back on peat. One may often see 
a barefooted lass with a basket of peat on her back, or a 
' ship of the bog ' — a donkey — moving across these seas 
of black peat, carrying as its cargo two large pannier 
baskets of peat, and as its crew an Irish peasant boy. 



Desolate : lonely, bare, waste. 

Tannin: a substance- obtained 
from the bark of certain trees, 
and used principally for chang- 
ing raw hides into leather. 



Slk: a large animal of the stag 

kind. 
Miunsiy: a dead body preserved 

in a dry state. 
Morasi : a marsh, a fen, a tract of 

wet, soft ground. 



LESSON 35. 
A VISIT TO DUBLIN AND BELFAST 



Dublin is the metropolis of Ireland and the chief 
city of Leinster. The recent census shows it to be the 
second largest city in the country, but it has not one- 
twelfth the population of London. A circular road, 
nine miles long, runs right round the city. 
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When we view its size, the beauty of its site, its 
splendid bay, its fine river and many quays, its hand- 
some streets, squares, and public buildings, its busy 
commerce, and lovely park, 1,800 acres in extent and 
seven miles in circumference, we justly pronounce it to 
be one of the most handsome and lively cities of 
Europe. The newest portions are found in the north- 
east and south-east quarters of the town. The streets 
here are regularly built and lie at right angles to one 
another. The houses are handsome and uniform, with- 
out sameness, whilst the fine spacious squares are well 
laid out. 

It is admirably situated on both sides of the Liffey, 
at the head of Dublin Bay. The river runs from east 
to west, and divides the city almost in halves. It is 
crossed by seven stone and two iron bridges, 'and is em- 
banked on each side through its whole length by quays, 
which are faced with granite, and extend for two and a 
half miles. The Harbour, which is not naturally a good 
one, has been much improved by dredging, and by the 
building of piers. 

Sackville Street is 120 feet wide, and is not only the 
finest street in Dublin, but also ranks among the finest 
in Europe. Its chief building is the Post Office. On 
Eden Quay stands the large, roomy Custom House. It 
disputes with the Bank the distinction of being the finest 
building in Dublin. 

The Castle is in the southern part of the city, on the 
verge of some rising ground on which the town was first 
built. As was usual in early days, the population built 
their homes around the Castle for protection. It is now 
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The Photochrom Co. 
1, THE O'CONNELL BRIDGE, DUBLIN. 



2. A JAUNTING CAR. 



8. SACKVILLE STREET 
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the oiBcial residence of the Lord Lieutenant. His pri- 
vate residence is in Phoenix Park. 

There are two fine Cathedrals, Christ Church and 
St. Patrick's. The former was founded by the Danish 
King Sigtryg. The latter stands on the site of a chapel 
erected about 493 a.d. by St. Patrick, near the well in 
which he is said to have baptized his first Dublin con- 
verts. The present Cathedral was begun in 1190 a.d. 
and finished in 1370. 

Dublin is famous for its Stout, and the brewery 
where this stout is made lies in the south-west portion 
of the city. The silk manufactures were introduced by 
French emigrants early in the eighteenth century, and 
from that time they have been almost entirely confined 
to Dublin. The Poplin trade is still a busy one, but the 
Lace industry is declining. 

Belfast is the commercial capital of Ireland. It is 
the principal city in Ulster, and is now the largest 
town in Ireland. It stands on the river Lagan, which 
is crossed by four bridges, and is the county town of 
Antrim. Most of the city lies on the Antrim side of 
the river. All the streets are built with great regularity, 
and are worthy of a great city. 

Belfast is a hive of industry. Its staple trade is 
linen, and this industry was established in the city 
several hundred years ago. Irish bleached linen is held 
in great repute. There is plenty of flax still grown in 
Ireland for this big and busy trade, although the growth 
is becoming less, owing to foreign competition. Russia 
and Prussia now send large quantities of flax into the 
United Kingdom. 
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There are also Jute spinning factories in Belfast, 
Kope manufactures, Sail-cloth, Cotton, Silk and Woollen 
factories. The Whisky trade is a large one, and by 
way of variety there are Glass works. Chemical works, 
and Tobacco works. Paper-mills, Iron Foundries, and 
the manufacture of Mineral Waters. 
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SHIPBUILDING, BELFAST 

Iron and Steel Shipbuilding is also a leading industry. 
Some of the most famous steamers afloat have been 
built at Belfast, including the ships of the White Star 
Line, and other great steamship companies. The city 
also possesses a large shipping trade, and it takes a high 
place among the many ports of the United Kingdom. 

There is regular steamship communication with 
Dublin, Glasgow, Barrow, Fleetwood, and Liverpool. 

B. I. K 
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Agricultural Produce is the chief export, for Ireland is 
an agricultural country despite the busy industries of 
Ulster, whilst Linen and Spirits come next. The term 
agricultural produce is a wide one, and embraces cattle, 
sheep, pigs, salted meat, grain, flour, butter, bacon and 
eggs. Great Britain is Ireland's best customer. Dublin 
and Belfast do the chief business on one side, and Glas- 
gow, Liverpool and Bristol on the other. 



Poplin: a woven fabric made of 
silk and worsted. There are 
many varieties of it, such as 
watered, figured, brocaded, Ac. 

Staple trade : the chief settled 
trade. 



Jute: a substance resembling 
hemp used in the manufacture 
of mats, coarse carpets* Ac. 

Verge: the extreme side or end; 
the edge. 



LESSON 36. 
IN THE BOYNE VALLEY 

Ireland is a mixture of bare uninteresting country and 
beautiful fertile spots. The Boyne Valley falls under 
the latter head, for it is both beautiful and interesting, 
showing a rich variety in its beauty and a great fulness 
in its interest. 

We take the train from Dublin to Drogheda,^ which 
is a busy port, built on both sides of the Boyne, and at 
a distance of about four miles from its mouth. The town 
is rich in history. It was taken by the Danes in the 
year 911, and in 1395 the four Irish Kings of those days 
here made formal submission to Eichard II. In 1649, 



Pronounced Drawda. 
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it was captured by Oliver Cromwell amidst all the 
horrors of war, while the Battle of the Boyne was fought 
about three miles to the wesfe of the town. The Obelisk, 
or Boyne Monument, as it is called, stands on the north 
bank of the river, on the spot where the troops of 
Dutch William are said to have charged into the river 
when they defeated James II. 

When we entered the town the train carried us over 
a fine railway viaduct, which spans the river. Viewed 
from the banks, or from the river itself, it is seen to be 
a grand piece of work. Its arches stand over ninety 
feet above the water level at spring tide, so that tall- 
masted, ships can sail beneath it. There are fifteen 
arches, each with a sixty-feet span. 

The town, in its old and stormy days, was surrounded 
by a wall. Much of this wall still remains, and one or 
two of its posts or bars also. One of these bars, called 
St. Lawrence's Gate, is thought by many to be the finest 
structure of its kind, not only in Ireland but even in the 
British Isles. Linen and cotton are made in the town, 
but its chief interest is historic and not manufacturing, 
and in this respect it is like many other Irish towns, 
which are richer in history than in trade. 

The Boyne rises in the Bog of Allen, near the village 
of Carbury, in north-west Kildare. Trinity Well is sup- 
posed to be its actual source, and this well lies beneath 
a very old hawthorn tree, which is sacred in the eyes of 
the local peasants. The stream waters portions of the 
counties of Cavan, Westmeath and Louth, and then finds 
its way through Meath into the sea near Drogheda. 

If we start from the Obelisk and follow the river for 

K 2 
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about two miles, we come to one of the wonders of Ire- 
land at Dowth, with its great earn or very ancient 
sepulchre. It is entered by a passage nine yards long, 
and is built of gigantic blocks of stone, many of which 
are covered with mystic carvings. The interior is a 
very spacious room, in the centre of which stands a 
great stone urn. 

About a mile further on, at Newgrange, we find 
another of these remarkable monuments. It is larger 
than the one at Dowth, and is said to be the finest thing 
of its kind in Europe. Inside it is shaped like a cross, 
and is about fifty feet high. It is surrounded with a circle 
of huge stones, which remind one of Stonehenge, and 
the whole area occupied is about two acres. It is 
thought to date back to some centuries before the birth 
of Christ. 

We pass along the lovely woodland scenery of the 
Boyne Valley until we reach a little glen of great beauty. 
In this glen we come upon some extensive ruins. These 
are the remains of the once famous Mellifont Abbey, 
which was founded in the year 1142. The ruins are 
very varied, and are finely situated on a steep bank. 
They consist of a stately eight-sided tower, St. Bernard's 
Chapel, and another remarkable eight-sided building 
known as the Baptistery. 

We turn our steps now towards Drogheda once more. 
On our way we pass some fine Church remains at 
Monasterboice. The ruins date from the ninth to the 
twelfth century, and they prove the place to have been 
a centre of religion, literature and art. The Bound 
Tower is very fine, and the three huge sculptured 
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crosses, or two of them at least, are said to excel all 
similar works in the world. 



Mystic : sacredly secret or obscure, 
having some secret meaning. 

Obelisk : a f our-sided pillar, taper- 
ing as it rises, and cut off at the 
top in the form of a square 
pyramid — i.e. its top tapers to a 
point. 

XTm: a vessel of various forms, 
usually largest in the middle. 



and having a foot or pedestal. 
It was formerly much used for 
the preservation of the ashes of 
the dead after the body had been 
cremated or burned. 
Viaduct: a long bridge with a 
number of arches, which span a 
valley or a river. 



LESSON 37. 
THE GAKDEN OF lEELAND 

There is less level land in Wicklow than in any other 
county of Ireland. Its surface is a mass of mountains 
in the interior, which change into low hills, ridged land, 
and small plains along the coast south of Bray Head. 
Except at Bray Head and Wicklow Head, the whole 
coast is low and sandy, broken here and there with a 
projecting spur of rock. 

The scenery is varied and compact, and its beauty 
has justly earned it the title of ' The Garden of Ireland.' 
High, rugged mountains are cut by wild, romantic glens ; 
wooded hills form the sides of lovely valleys, adorned 
with rivers and lakes, while a waterfall now and then 
adds an extra charm to the scene. 

Many summits of these granite mountains rise above 
2,000 feet. The highest point stands near the centre 
of the county, and overlooks three lovely glens. It 
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is the highest mountain in Leinster, and one of the 
highest in Ireland. It has a flat top, and some of its 
sides are very steep. 

The glens or ravines are mostly straight, with very 
abrupt, and sometimes very steep, sides also. They are 
deep, narrow, and stern, as a rule, in their upper courses. 
As they open out in the clay-slate district between the 
mountains and the sea-board they become richly wooded, 
being traversed by pretty streams, and forming perfect 
pictures of sylvan beauty. 

At the head of the county, on the sea-coast, stands 
Bray, in the midst of some lovely scenery. It is one 
of the largest and most beautifully situated of ail 
the Irish sea-side places. It is the most popular of 
all the Irish watering-places, and is known as the 
Brighton of Ireland. It is only twelve miles from 
Dublin, from which it is easily reached by rail. 

The county town is Wicklow, distant about twenty- 
eight miles from Dublin. It is prettily situated on 
the side of a hill, where the river Vartry flows into 
the sea. It has a harbour and a breakwater, and is the 
only place all along the Wicklow coast, except Arklow, 
where vessels can shelter. Like Bray, it is a sea-side 
resort. 

Arklow, forty-nine miles from Dublin, is a busy little 
town. There is a fleet of seventy to a hundred boats 
chiefly engaged in herring fishing. The crews follow 
their fishing for some distance round the Irish coast, 
being absent at times for several months. The fisher- 
folk are practically a separate tribe or clan. Like the 
fishermen of Galway, they live away from the town in a 
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little suburb of thatched white cottages called ' The 
Fisheries.' Oyster dredging is also carried on. 

The town is likewise engaged in the manufacture 
of explosives for war purposes. The works are perhaps 
the largest and most complete of their kind in the 
world. They lie about half a mile outside the town. 
There are also many men employed at the rock quarries. 

Among the many beautiful glens in the county is 
that of Glendalough, the city of lakes. It is a far-famed 
valley, and the entrance to it is a very striking scene. 
There are two lakes, called the Upper and Lower. The 
Upper Lake lies in a deep hollow between high moun- 
tains, whose lower sides rise bare and very steep from 
the valley to the height of three or four hundred feet. 
The further end seems almost shut in, but there is 
a narrow and rugged ravine, down whose bed the chief 
feeder of the lake forces its way. 

In addition to its great beauty, it contains some 
remarkable ruins, which are also a great attraction. It 
is the site of the Seven Churches, whose ruins are 
venerable with great age and deep historic interest. Of 
these seven churches little now remains but a round 
tower, 110 feet high, and still in a good state of pre- 
servation. All the other ruins have suffered more or 
less, St. Kevin's Kitchen having escaped the best. 

The churches seem to have grown up round an abbey 
founded by Kevin, a saint of great and severe piety, who 
lived in the sixth century. He attracted multitudes 
to this solitary place, until it became a crowded city, 
a school of learning, a college of religion, and a hospital 
for the sick. 
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GLENDALOUOH 
1. An early Christian Temple, Qlendalough. 2. A general viewr of Glendalough. 
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Projecting: jutting out into the Venerable: worthy of being 

sea. ' thought highly of. 

Olen : a secluded and narrow Stem : dark, bare, harsh-looking. 



valley, a dale. 
Sayine: a deep and narrow hol- 
low, worn by a stream or torrent 



gloomy. 

Sea-board : land lying near the sea. 
Quarry : a place where stones are 



of water ; a deep, hollow pass | cut from the earth or hillside for 
between mountains ; a gorge. | building or other purposes. 



LESSON 38. 
BANTEY BAY 

Bantry Bay is a deep arm of the sea which forces 
its way, for about twenty-five miles, into the south-west 
corner of the mountainous county of Cork. Its width 
varies from two to five miles, and it forms a great 
expanse of water studded with numerous islands, the 
largest of which is called Bere. 

Its natural beauty is very great, and probably, from 
a scenic point of view, few, if any, bays in the world can 
surpass it. As one sails over its waters the coast looks 
stern, wild and very steep, but the views vary from the 
gentle green landscape to heights of barren grandeur. 

Its many islands not only add to the scenery, but 
also act as natural breakwaters against the mighty waves 
of the Atlantic, and so help to convert this spacious 
stretch of water into one of the finest harbours in the 
world. It is so safe and commodious that the Channel 
Fleet has often visited it for purposes of sham warfare. 

The interest of the bay is not confined to its scenery, 
for the French have twice entered it for the purpose of 
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invading Ireland. In 1689 they came to aid James II. 
and in 1796 their fleet was scattered by a storm. On 
the latter occasion it is said that Lord Bantry drew up 
in military order on Hungry Hill a number of women 
dressed in red caps and cloaks, and that the French took 
them for a regiment of soldiers, prepared to do battle. 




I^oioi W. Latfrfsicc 



BANTRY BAY 



The town of Bantry (many peaks) is situated in a 
valley, at the head of Bantry Bay. There is a population 
of about three thousand, chiefly engaged in the salmon 
and deep-sea fisheries. The seas round Ireland are full 
of fish, and it is to be hoped that in time the fisheries 
will add greatly to the wealth of the country. 
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The most profitable of the deep-sea fish are mackerel, 
herrings, hake, soles, cod, lobsters and oysters ; but the 
most prosperous of all is the salmon fishery. About 
27,000 people are engaged in the fishing trade. 

Glengarifif (rough glen) lies at the head of the bay 
on the west shore, and Lord Macaulay calls it the fairest 
spot in the British Isles ; whilst another eminent 
authority says that it does not yield to the loveliest spots 
in North Italy, or the fairest Alpine vales of Switzerland. 

Ireland has every right to be proud of this beautiful 
district, which is visited by many English and Americans 
every year. 

The glen or valley is about three miles long, and 
lies in the midst of water, wood and wild mountains 
mingled in rich confusion. Its outline, although so 
broken, is richly clothed with vegetation. Every crevice 
and hollow is filled with foliage, the moist equable 
climate favouring azaleas, rhododendrons, and all sorts 
of evergreens, and in certain spots producing even 
camellias, magnolias, pomegranates and dates. 

Glengarifif has thus been eloquently described : — * The 
summer tourist, who pays a hurried visit of a few hours 
to the Glen, is by no means competent to pronounce an 
opinion upon its attractions. His eye may wander with 
pleasure over the startling disorder of its hills and dales, 
but he has not time sufficient to explore the depths and 
recesses of its woodland solitudes, in which the witching 
charms of this romantic region work most forcibly on 
the mind. It is by treading its tangled pathways, and 
wandering amidst its secret dells, that the charms of 
Glengariff become revealed in all their power. 
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* There the most fanciful and charming views spread 
round on every side. A twilight grove, ending in a soft 
vale whose bright green appears as if it had never 
been trodden by mortal foot ; a bower rich in fragrant 
woodbine, mingled with a variety of evergreens, droop- 
ing over a small lake of transparent brightness ; a 
lonely wild, suddenly bursting on the sight, bound on 
all sides by grim and naked mountains ; a variety of 
natural avenues, leading through the breathless solitude 
of sheltered woods ; and all with the deep conviction 
that there is no unreal effect in all you behold ; no 
pleasing illusion of art ; that it is nature you view, such 
as she is, in all her wildness and beauty.' 

Lord tfacaulay : a statesman and Bower : a spot sheltered or covered 
historian; born in Leicestershire I by foliage, 
1800, died 1859. 



Witching : charming, fascinating. 
DeU: a small retired valley be- 
tween two hills ; a little hollow. 
lUasion : a deceptive appearance. 



Transparent: that which can be 

clearly seen through. 
Equable : continuing the same at 

different times. 



LESSON 39. 
THE HOME OF BEAUTY 

From Glengariff we set off by coach to Killarney. 
Concerning this ride the present Poet Laureate says, 
' Futile would it be to try to describe the eight hours' 
drive from Glengariff to Killarney by Kenmare Bay. 1 
can only say to everybody, do not die without taking it.' 

The road is winding and hilly, and offers a constant 
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change of charming scenery. Tunnels have been driven 
through some of the more hilly parts of the road, which 
give an Alpine flavour to the drive. We pass through 
the pleasant little town of Kenmare, and the road begins 
to descend. The mountains are higher, the valleys are 
deeper, and a great solitude seems to sit over -the whole 
scene. 

Soon the road took a turn, and then we had a splendid 
view of the Upper Lake of Killarney. We had already 
been favoured with some grand scenery, but now we had 
come to the very home of beauty. The road, which 
skirted one side of the lake, was quite romantic, being 
bordered with craggy cliffs, clothed with arbutus and 
other plants. 

The town of Killarney is distant half a mile from 
the scenery and forms no part of the home of beauty. 
The chief industries are those of most holiday resorts, 
consisting principally of local curiosities and keepsakes. 

The Upper Lake is two and a half miles long with a 
general width of about half a mile. It is the smallest of 
three principal lakes, all of which are studded with islands 
and rocks. It has mountains all round it, and its banks 
are pretty with arbutus. The scenery is wild, romantic, 
and grand, and shows much variety. 

On the left stands the Eagle's Nest (1,700 ft.), a 
rugged and steep mountain, shaped somewhat like a 
cone. It is wooded up to its top, and was formerly the 
home of eagles. Its shape and position give it a very 
fine echo, a bugle call repeating itself as many as a dozen 
times. It is an oflfshoot of the Glena Mountains. 

A small river called the Long Eange, about two and 
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1. INNISFALLEN, KILLARNEY. 2. GAP OF DUNLOE, KILLARNEY. 

3. MEETING OF THE WATERS, KILLARNEY 
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a quarter miles long, joins the Upper and Middle Lakes. 
It contains many little islands, some of which are well 
wooded, and its banks are clothed with the usual arbutus. 
The Eagle's Nest marks the spot, just beyond which, by 
Denis Island, the waters of the Long Eange divide into 
two channels, and produce one of those many charming 
* Meeting of the Waters ' which are found in Ireland. 

The Middle Lake, or Muckross Lake, or Tore, is two 
miles long, and roughly about a mile wide. Tore Moun- 
tain lies on its southern shore, its conical point stand- 
ing out in solitary grandeur. The Tore Cascade is the 
finest in Killarney, and some people think the finest 
in Ireland. It has a fall of sixty or seventy feet, and 
dashes over a jagged and projecting cliff with a constant 
roar. 

The Lower Lake, or Lough Leane, is about six miles 
long and three miles broad. It is not so fine as the 
other lakes, but it has many pretty wooded islands. One 
of its shores is bordered by mountains, while the other 
shore is flat. One of the mountains, known as the Tomies 
Mountain, is more than 2,400 feet high, and is very 
steep. At its base is O'SuUivan's Cascade, with three 
distinct falls and a drop of eighty feet. 

This lake contains the Island of Innisfallen, which 
is considered the gem of Killarney, and it has been made 
famous by the Irish poet Moore in his * Sweet Innisfallen 
long shall dwell.' The island is clothed with trees and 
huge evergreens, and its surface presents a most charm- 
ing variety of scenery. The hand of man is seen in the 
crumbling ruins of an old Abbey, which has been partly 
restored by the Government. 
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We took a trip to the Gap of Dunloe, which is about 
fifteen miles from Killarney. This Gap or Pas& 
separates the Tomies Mountain from Maegillycuddy'6 
Eeeks, and is about four miles long. The story goes 
that it was formed by the blow of a sword. 

It is a wild, gloomy, mountain defile or pass, both 
grand and beautiful. Its entrance is guarded by two 
projections . known as the Bull and Holly Mountains. 
The pathway is narrow, and lies beside a dark, rapid, 
narrow stream called the Loe, which winds and roars 
through the Gap, expanding here and there into small 
lakes. Both path and stream are overhung by craggy 
cliffs, and threatening projecting rocks, whose cracks 
are adorned with ivy, heather and various shrubs, 
the whole Gap forming a fitting portion of the Home 
of Beauty. 



ArbntuB*. a kind of evergreen 
shrub, of the Heath family, 
which has a berry resembling 
the strawberry. 

Poet Laureate : Formerly a laure- 
ate meant one crowned with a 
wreath of laurels. The Poet 



Laureate is attached to the royal 
household, and he is supposed to 
compose verses for State or fes- 
tive occasions. The office now 
is honorary. 

Fatile: useless. 

Threatening : overhanging. 



LESSON 40. 

IN THE GOLDEN VALE 



All the centre of the County of Limerick is occupied 
by a great plain, which is largely fringed with mountains 
and hills. But the plain is very flat in the middle, 
B. I. L 
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and in its northern parts, which lie near the town of 
Limerick. Part of this plain forms a portion of the 
' Golden Vale.' 

The county of Tipperary lies next to that of 
Limerick, and the whole of the middle of this county 
also is covered by a magnificent plain, which is watered 
by the Eiver Suir. That branch of this central plain 
which lies nearest to county Limerick forms another 
portion of the * Golden Vale.' This united plain con- 
tains the finest and richest land in Ireland, and it 
is from this fact that it gets its title of the * Golden 
Vale; 

The most interesting feature in this plain is the city 
of Limerick, the * City of the Violated Treaty/ It is a 
very ancient city, and some historians assert that it was 
founded before the Christian era. The city gave a good 
account of itself against the Danes, and the valour of its 
people has since been written high in the martial deeds 
of the country. 

After the victory of the Boyne, it was besieged by the 
main body of William's army. The defence was heroic. 
As the men fell fighting their wives and daughters picked 
up the weapons, and bravely stepped into their places, 
thus winning for themselves a glorious place among 
the heroines of history. The victor of the Boyne could 
not take Limerick. 

The city surrendered with honour the next year, and 
good terms were granted. A treaty was signed upon 
the famous treaty stone, which still stands at the end of 
Thomond Bridge. This treaty was confirmed by William 
and Mary, but the House of Commons refused to 
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ratify some of its most important items, and Limerick 
has since been known as *The City of the Violated 
Treaty; 

Lying in such a fertile district, its trade is mainly 
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TREATY STONE, LIMERICK 



agricultural. A large amount of produce is brought 
down the Shannon and shipped here. Cattle, sheep, 
and pigs are reared, and the Bacon Trade is a prosperous 
one ; in fact, bacon is to Limerick what coals are to 
Newcastle or linen to Belfast, and the city was famous 

L 2 
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for this universal breakfast dish even in the old days. 
There is also a good business done in condensed milk, 
some ten thousand cows supplying their milk for this 
purpose. It is also a centre for butter and other dairy 
produce. 

Other industries have also settled here. There 
are monster Dry Goods establishments, a large Army 
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ROCK OF CASHEL 



Clothing Factory, and the manufacture of Lace, Gloves 
and Fish-hooks, whilst the Waterford, Limerick, and 
Western Railway Company make their Boiling Stock 
here. There is also a large Milling industry, a con- 
siderable Shipping Trade, and an impol-tant Salmon 
Fishery. Limerick hand-made lace is famous, and 
it is still so good that it can be bought by Belgium, 
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and then sold again as Brussels Lace at four times 
the cost. 

Tipperary was founded in the reign of King John, 
but the appearance of the town is very modern. As 
might be expected from its position, its trade is prin- 
cipally in Butter, Corn, and General Provisions. It 
is a thriving market town, and an important military 
station. 

To the south-east of Tipperary, on the Eiver Suir, 
lies the prosperous little town of Cahir, doing a great 
trade in wheat. To the north-east of Cahir lies Cashel, 
famous for its Rock. The country around is flat, form- 
ing part of the Golden Vale, and the Eock of Cashel, 
which is composed of limestone, rises sharply from a 
plain to a height of three hundred feet. On the top of 
this rock are to be found some of the most remarkable 
ruins in the United Kingdom. They include a Cathedral, 
a Round Tower, the Cross of Cashel, and the venerable 
Hore Abbey. 

The place has been described as ' at once a temple 
and a fortress, the seat of religion and nationality, where 
councils were held, where princes assembled, the scene 
of courts and synods.' It is said to be the greatest 
existing moijument of the high state of civilisation 
attained in Ireland a thousand years ago. 



Batifjr : to approve and sanction. 

Violated: broken. 

Kartial : warlike. 

Synods: a council or meeting of 



priests to consult on matters of 
religion. 
BoUing utoclfi: railway carriages, 
trucks, and locomotives. 
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LESSON 41. 
A TRIP DOWN THE SHANNON 

The Shannon is the longest river in the British 
Isles. Its length is given as 224 miles, but its basin is 
not so large as that of the Thames. Its source is some- 
what disputed. The usual source given is a deep pool 
in the wild valley of Glengavlin, in county Cavan. 
This pool is known as the Shannon Pot, and is about 
fifty feet in diameter. The term * Pot ' is due to the 
bubbling appearance of the water. 

But the real source of the river is said to be in a little 
lough about a mile from the Pot, and between the lough 
and the Pot the waters flow imderground. The river 
then enters the head of Lough Allen at a little place 
called Eden. The Pot is 115 feet above the level of 
Lough Allen, which in its turn is 160 feet above the 
level of the sea. Then all the way down to Killaloe 
the river falls only 63 feet, hence its course is very 
sluggish. 

Lough Allen is a large lake, being nine miles long 
and from two to three miles broad. The lake is 
surrounded by mountains on three sides, and its waters 
form the head reservoir of the Shannon. It affords good 
fishing, and in the neighbourhood good flags of millstone 
grit are quarried. 

The hilly country round Lough Allen forms the^ 
Connaught coalfield, which covers an area of about 
280 square miles, occupying portions of the counties 
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of Koscommon, Sligo, Leitrim, and Cavan. There are 
three beds of coal lying under one another. The middle 
one is the best, containing a solid layer three feet thick, 
and covering a very large area. 

The coal district round the lake is also rich in iron 
ore. The little river Arigna, which here flows into the 
Shannon, gives its name to this iron district, for its bed 
is largely formed of iron ore. In fact, this is one of the 
richest iron districts in the British Isles, and one large 
mountain, rising in the midst of it on the eaatem shore 
of the lake, is known by a name which means the Iron 
Mountain. 

We steam on until we reach Carrick-on- Shannon, 
the chief town on the river above Athlone. The river 
both widens and deepens as we enter Lough Boderg, and 
the scenery brightens and becomes more attractive. 
On our left we pass the well-wooded headland of Derry- 
carne, which lies between Lough Boderg and Lough 
Bofin. 

Steaming slowly on we come to Eooskey, and pass 
through some beautiful country. On our right rise the 
bare hills of Roscommon, in a patchwork of heather and 
cultivated fields ; on the Leitrim side we see rich green 
pastures and pine groves, while in front our eyes are 
gladdened with some woodland views. Farther on the 
river widens out into Lake Forbes, which is a pretty 
sheet of water about five miles long. 

Soon we pass under a splendid bridge of eight 
arches, and note the Eoyal Canal from Dublin, which 
ends here. About two hundred yards below the bridge 
is a weir, eight feet high, fitted with sluices for the 
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purpose of controlling tne river when in flood. This 

is the highest weir on the Shannon. 

Far away on the left lay Longford, the county town 

of Longford, which we were told was the most important 

town and the best 
V vssa^jvAf 7\C^^7T3 business centre be- 
tween Dublin and 
Sligo. It is only a 
small place, but it is 
the principal fair and 
market town for a 
radius of about fifteen 
miles. It has a Ca- 
thedral, which is said 
to be one of the finest 
churches in Ireland. 

We enter Lough 
Bee, and find it a 
pleasant change after 
the last dull stretch 
of river. The lake 
is both pretty and in- 
teresting, being fringed 
with green pastures, 
cultivated fields, or 
wooded upland backed 
by hills. The surface 

is dotted with islands— twenty-seven in all — some of 

which are well wooded. The lake is about seventeen 

miles long, with an average breadth of about three; 

but in one place, where the river Inny joins it, it throws 
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out an arm, which gives it a width of seven miles. 
Quaker Island is interesting for its size, beauty, and 
legends. Shakespeare has made use of one of these 
legends in one of his plays. Several thousand years 
ago, Mab, Queen of Connaught, is said to have lived here, 
and the story of her loves and adventures is a marvel- 
lous one. All the heroes of Fenian romance are said to 
appear in this story, and the Fenians themselves are 
said to have their name from it. 

Queen Mab had a blood feud with an Ulster chieftain, 
and she was in the habit of bathing from this island. 
This chieftain measured the distance from the bathing 
place to the opposite Leinster shore. He then went 
back to Ulster, and practised with a sling until he 
thought he could hit an apple at the distance of a mile. 
Soon after there was a meeting between the people of 
the two provinces, and when Queen Mab was bathing 
as usual he slung a stone and killed her. 

Weir : a dam in a river to stop Blood fend : a quarrel to the death 

and raise the water ; or it is I between families, clans, or other 

sometimes a fence of stakes or parties in a state, 

twigs set in a stream for taking [ Millitone grit : a kind of coarse 

fish. ! sandstone of which millstones 



Legend: an ancient tale or story 

which is not true. 
Feniani : a secret society for the 

purpose of overthrowing British 

rule in Ireland. 



are made. 
Queen Mab : Shakespeare refers 
to her in his play of * Borneo and 
Juliet.' 
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LESSON 42. 
A TEIP DOWN THE SHANNON (continued) 

Shortly after quitting Lough Ree we came to 
Athlone, a large town for this part of Ireland. It has 
played an important part in the history of the country 
from early times. Some traces of the old wall may still 
be seen ; the Castle is still in perfect repair, and many of 
the houses are in good condition, although they are at 
least three hundred years old. 

The town is a military centre and is fortified. It 
is also an important railway and agricultural centre. 
It has some woollen manufactures, and the * Shannon 
tweeds ' are justly prized for their excellence. 

Most of us have heard of the Irish poet Oliver Gold- 
smith, and some of us have probably read his poem 
called * The Deserted Village.' * Sweet Auburn, loveliest 
village of the plain,' is about eleven miles from Athlone, 
and two miles from Lough Ree, and the * modest 
mansion ' of the parson is still preserved as an interest- 
ing ruin. 

There is another weir at Athlone, and a little 
farther on stands a heap of stones, near the middle 
of the river. This we learn is the boundary stone 
between the counties of Westmeath, King's County, and 
Roscommon, all of which meet on this spot. 

The river winds and widens, and we steam on till 
we came to Clonpacnoise, with its Seven Churches, dating 
from the year 548 a.d., its two Round Towers, its many 
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Crosses, its inscribed Stones, the ruins of a Bishop's 
Palace, of a Castle, and of a Nunnery. Altogether it 
is one of the most interesting of the holy places of 
Ireland. 

Still sailing southwards, Shannon Bridge, a recently 
restored town, is passed, and then Shannon Harbour 
about seven miles farther on, where the Grand Canal 
from Dublin joins the river. 

Passing on, the scenery again begins to improve. 
The river is here dotted with many wooded isles, and 
we enter a kind of canal about a mile in length. Soon 
we are at the head of Lough Derg, which is about 
twenty-five miles long, and from two to six miles broad, 
with an average depth of about fifty feet. 

Lough Derg is sometimes called the Queen of Irish 
Lakes. Its bosom is studded with many islands, in- 
cluding the famous island of pilgrimage. It swarms 
with fish from roach to salmon. Its well-wooded, 
sloping shores are dotted with the ruins of many an 
ancient castle. The swelling uplands behind are 
brightened with the white cottages of the peasants, 
whilst mountains stand on either side as a fitting 
background. 

The most important town on or near the Lough 
is Nenagh, with a population of about five thousand. It 
is said to be the largest town on the road between 
Dublin and Limerick. Its trade, for this part of the 
country, is great and increasing. 

We quit the lake on our way to Killaloe, a village 
lying amid lovely surroundings; During the reign of 
Brian Boru (Brian of the Tributes), one of ancient 
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Ireland's kings, it was practically the capital of the 
country. 

The trout fishing is said to be the best in the United 
Kingdom, while the quarries afford excellent slates 
of a large size. There is also a woollen factory, the 
machinery of which is driven by water-power, and some 
maize-grinding is carried on. There is a wide field for 
the increase of water-power in this district. 

A short distance from Killaloe lies Castleconnell, 
a popular resort of the people of Limerick. The town 
gets its name from a castle standing on an isolated rock 
in the middle of the town. There is excellent salmon 
fishing, and the Castleconnell fishing rods are exported 
all over the wOrld. 

The rapids of the Shannon are here, and the scenery 
is charming with river, rock, rapid, and woodland. 
About a mile below the village the hitherto sluggish 
river runs swiftly over and among a large number of 
boulders, foaming, eddying in its course, and throwing 
up clouds of spray. One of the finest views had thus 
been kept for the last, and we pass on to Limerick, 
feeling all the better in mind and body for our trip down 
* The King of Island Eivers.' 



Isolated; placed or standing by 

itself. 
Boulders: huge stones, or large 



surface of a river without an 
actual waterfall. 
Inscribed stones: stones marked 



pieces of rock. with letters, characters, or words. 

Bapid : a sudden descent of the ! Swelling : rising, expanding. 
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LESSON 43. 
THE GIANT'S CAUSEWAY 

In the north of Ireland, on the Antrim coast, the 
scenery is most varied and beautiful, bold cliflfs and 
rocky headlands being common. Included among this 
scenery is the Giant's Causeway, one of the most singular 
bits of nature to be found in the world. The legend runs 
that in the days when giants were plentiful, one of them, 
named Finn McCoul, built a causeway from here to 
Scotland, and that all except this part has been worn 
away by the sea. It lies between Bengore Head and 
Portrush, a little west of Bengore, and it is situated in 
one of a series of lovely bays which indent this coast 
for a distance ,of nearly five miles. 

The Causeway itself is divided into three unequal 
parts, separated from one another by bays or creeks. 
There is a triangular projection known as the Little 
Causeway or the Honeycomb, the Middle Causeway, and 
lastly the Grand Causeway. These three parts are like 
three piers, the longest of which— the Grand Causeway 
— runs out into the sea for a distance of 720 feet. 

The Causeway is composed of stone columns of which 
there are said to be about 40,000, and it presents an 
uneven appearance owing to the varying height of the 
columns. So closely do they stand together that the top 
ends look like a mole or a well-paved causeway. The 
basalt of which these columns consist is a hard, compact, 
and dark-coloured rock. The Causeway is stated to be 
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about 235 yards long, 120 yards broad at the land end, 
and only 10 yards wide where it dips into the sea. Its 
greatest height is 40 feet. 

The columns are prisms in shape with a varying 
immber of sides. The common number is six, but they 
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vary from three to nine. So far as is known there is 
only one column with eight sides, and that is called the 
Keystone. The columns are broken into unequal lengths 
by fractures and one part fits closely into another. 
Several parts have special names, such as the Cannons, 
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the Lady's Fan, the Chimney Tops, and the Giant's 
Eyeglass. The latter is a hole worn through the end of 
a headland. 

One of the five bays is called the Giant's Amphi- 
theatre, and it is thus described by Kohl :— * l?he bay is 
certainly the most beautiful amphitheatre in the world, 
that in Borne not excepted. The form of it is so exactly 
half a circle, that no architect could have possibly made 
it more so, and the cliff slopes at precisely the same 
angle all round to the centre. 

* Eound the upper part runs a row of columns eighty 
feet high ; then comes a broad rounded projection like 
an immense bench, for the accommodation of the giant's 
guests ; then again a row of pillars sixty feet high ; and 
then agam a gigantic bench, and so down to the bottom, 
where the water is enclosed in a circle by black boulder 
stones, like the limits of the arena. This is a scene, in 
speaking of which, no traveller need fear indulging in 
terms of exaggeration, for all he could say must remain 
far behind the truth.' 

I dare say you are wondering how the Causeway came 
into existence, and perhaps that curiosity will not be 
lessened when you learn that all these columns are due 
to the action of volcanoes. Ages and ages ago all this 
surface was overflowed with lava, which is one of the 
products of a volcano. 

When lava issues from a volcano it is molten or 
half-molten rocky material, containing much water, 
which escapes from it in the form of steam, and fills the 
upper portion of the stream of lava with bubbles. The 
lava thus becomes light and cindery. As it cools it 
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grows compact and very hard in the centre, and some- 
times shapes itself into columns, as is the case at Stafifa 
and in the Giant's Causeway. Starch assumes a similar 
form on drying. If the flakes of starch, as usually sold, 
are examined they will be found to have six sides. 

Ireland, in parts, is rich in beautiful scenery, whether 
we regard its splendid coast, its lovely glens, its 
romantic lakes, or its pretty rivers ; but the district of 
the Giant's Causeway, in the beauty and variety of its 
colouring, in the novelty of its formation, has little or 
nothing to yield as a scenic gem to any other of the 
favoured spots in the Green Isle. 

Mole : a mound, or massive work Bonlden : large blocks of stone, 

formed of large stones laid in ' Voleano : not a burning mountain, 

the sea at the mouth of a port , It does not bum, and it may not 

to protect it from the violence i be a mountain. It is a hole in 

of the waves. the earth from which various 

Amphitheatre : an oval or circular I materials, gaseous, liquid and 



building, having rows of seats 
one above another around an 
open space, called the arena. 



solid, are at times thrown out 
and scattered around the open- 
ing. 



Arehitect : one who plans and Bengore : ben, a peak, and gore, a 

superintends the construction of head, 

a building. I Legend : an ancient tale, a fable, 

Exaggeration: the act of saying a story which you do not be- 
more than is right or true. , lieve. 



LESSON 44. 
AMONG THE IRISH CABINS 

The cottages of the Irish peasants, especially in the 
western part of the country, are, as a rule, neither beauti- 
ful nor comfortable. They are merely rough huts and 
B. I. M 
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are called cabins. The thick walls are buUt of mud 
kneaded with straw, and are rarely above seven feet high, 
and sometimes less. Some are without windows or 
chimneys, the one door furnishing all the light and air. 
The roofs are formed of rafters, raised from the tops of 
the mud walls, and the covering varies. It may be 
straw, potato stalk, heath, or even sods of turf. At 
times one may see a hole in the roof mended with 
turf, with weeds sprouting out, and giving the cabin a 
weedy look. 

The cabin is an unlovely picture from the outside, 
but let us step inside. The room is dark and full of 
smoke. Our eyes smart, we begin to cough, but we are 
at once conscious of much company. We dry our eyes 
in time to see the kind welcome offered us, for the native 
Irish are very hospitable. The cottage is swarming 
with children and other members of the family. A pig 
grunts, rises on its short legs, and rudely pushes by 
as it steers for the door. It obviously lacks the native 
courtesy of its maste^. 

A nod from the father and the children troop out. A 
gleam of sunshine finds its way into the room and dis- 
covers a window, small and rudely fitted in the wall. 
One glance takes in all the furniture. It is as poor as 
the building. A bit of a table, two broken stools and an 
old pot are the chief items. The pot is used for boiling 
potatoes. There is no sign of a bed, and the whole 
appearance of the inside of the cabin shows how badly 
off the people are. 

. We are glad to be outside again. The visit had 
somewhat depressed us, especially when memories of 
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other cabins we had visited, clean, snug, well-furnished 
little places, came back to our minds. 

Our spirits soon rose under the influence of the 
bright sunshine, as we wended our way through the tiny 
village. A few men stood lounging outside the cabins, 
smoking very short pipes, and talking with a noisy 




From Dodge's Readings tn Physical Geography. 

A peasant's cottage in the west of IRELAND 

rapidity. Several women and young girls went by with 
loaded baskets of peat on their backs. Like most of the 
children, they were barefooted and all were poorly dressed. 
And yet, we were told, they are not badly dressed on 
Sundays and holidays. 

M 2 
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Outside one hut stood a supply of peat packed against 
the wall. Inside sat a woman doing hand embroidery 
or some such work. In another hut sat an old woman 
at her spinning-wheel, while farther up the village street 
several women sat knitting. We made our way to the 
coast. Here we measured a hut and found it to be 
9 feet by 6 feet. The poor old lady who lived alone in 
it earned an uncertain living by selling dulse or edible 
seaweed to passing travellers. 

Both men and women looked strong and well-built, 
whilst most of the children were the picture of vigorous 
health. Potatoes and milk seemed to form the chief 
food, and one would scarcely expect to rear a hardy 
race on such a diet. Yet these poor peasants are as 
robust and as capable of enduring hard work as any race 
on the earth. In the United States the Irish are prized 
for their physical strength, and the sons of Ireland 
contribute some of the finest regiments to the British 
Army. 

ObviouBly: evidently, apparently. made us feel low-spirited, or 

Edible : fit to be eaten. sad. 

Depressed : cast a gloom over us ; Ling : common heather. 
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EXEBCISES OK THE MAP OF THE BRITISH ISLES 

The British Isles 




J VaiJstr S- ^gH/aiis& 



1. Look at the Map and find out : — 
(a) The relative positions of England, Wales, Scotland, and 

Ireland. 
(6) The boundaries of each. 
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2. Learn the following Table : — 

The British Isles or\ 
the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and 
Ireland 

The Colonies and 
Dependencies 



England and Wales ) Great 
Scotland j Britain 

Ireland 



THE 

BRITISH 

EMPIRE 



THIS SQUARE = ENGLAND IF THE REST 
OF THE PAGE = THE WORLD 



n 



3. Look at the Map^on p. 181, and compare the sizes of England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Comparison of Areas of England, Scotland, and Ireland 



ENGLAND AND WALES 

58,000 sq. miles 

/England 51,000 
\ Wales 7,000 



SCOTLAND 
30,000 sq. miles 



IRELAND 

32t000sq. miles 



Answer : England is over seven times larger than Wales. England and 
Wales together are nearly twice as large as either Scotland or Ireland. 

4. Draw a line from Dunnet Head to Land's End and measure its 
length. Answer : 600 miles. 



^British Isles 

British Empire 


^^^H British Empire 

The World 
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5. Look at the two squares on the last page, and compare the size of 
(a) England with the rest of the world, (6) the British Isles and the 
British Empire, (c) the British Empire and the world. 



Map of England showing Length, Bbeadth, <&c. 
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Look at the Map on p. 183 and find out : — 

(1) The Shape of England. 

(2) The Length of England. The points between which the length 
is measured. 

(3) The Breadth of England. The points between which the breadth 
is measured. 

(4) The Area of England. Compare this area with the land surface 
of the globe (see Figure on p. 182). 

(6) The Boqndaries. 
(6) The Islands. 

[Do not be content with learning the names ; learn the positions of 
the places as well.] 

Look at Map and learn : 

(a) Names and positions of chief headlands. See p. 198. 

(b) Names and positions of mountains and chief hills. See p. 194. 

(c) Names and positions of chief plains. See p. 194. 
Look at Map on p. 195 and learn : — 

(a) Positions of central, southern, and Welsh watersheds. See 
p. 195. 

(b) Names and positions of chief rivers. See p. 195. 

(c) Names of chief ports. See p. 191. 



COUNTIES 

There are forty counties in England and twelve in Wales. Look at 
the map on p. 197 and write out a list of the fifty-two counties with 
their chief towns. 

Find out : — 

(1) The six northern counties. 

(2) The twenty-nine counties that have a sea coast. 

(3) The twenty-three inland counties. 

(4) The nine counties of the Thames basin. 

(5) The six ' home counties,' that is, the counties nearest London. 

(6) The largest county and the smallest one. 

(7) Whether Monmouth is an English or Welsh county. 

(8) The county which is an island. 

Answers : — 

(1) Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, Durham, Lan- 
cashire, Yorkshire. 
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(2) Northumberland, Durham, Yorkshire, Lincoln, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Essex, Kent, Sussex, Hampshire, Dorset, Devonshire, Cornwall, Somer- 
set, Gloucestershire, Monmouth, Glamorgan, Carmarthen, Pembroke, 
Cardigan, Merioneth, Carnarvon, Anglesea, Denbigh, Flint, Cheshire, 
Lancashire, Westmoreland, Cumberland. 

(3) Nottingham, Derby, Stafford, Shropshire, Montgomery, Breck- 
nock, Radnor, Leicester, Rutland, Northampton, Warwick, Huntingdon, 

Map of England bhowinq Coal-fields 




iVatktrGrBeutaUsc 



Cambridge, Bedford, Hertford, Buckingham, Oxford, Worcester, Here- 
ford, Berkshire, Wiltshire, Middlesex, Surrey. 

(4) Gloucester, Wiltshire, Oxford, Buckingham, Berkshire, Surrey, 
Middlesex, Essex, Kent. 

(5) Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, Essex, Hertford, Buckingham. 

(6) Yorkshire, Rutland. 

(7) EngUsh. 

(8) Anglesea. 
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Write a lilt of the eoal-flelde and find oat the countieB in which they 
are eitaated. See Maps on pp. 185 and 198. 

AiiBwer:— 



(1) Northumberland and 

Durham. 

(2) South Wales. 

(3) Cumberland. 



(4) South Lancashire. 

(6) York, Derby, & Nottingham. 

(6) Sta£Ford8hire. 

(7) Bristol. 



(1) Write a list of the iron-fields in England and Wales and find 
oat in what coanties they are sitaated. See Map on p. 187. 

Answer : — 



(6) Staffordsl^ire. 

(7) North Yorkshire. 

(8) Furness. 

(9) Northampton. 



(1) Northumberland and Durham 

(2) South Wales. 

(3) Cumberland. 

(4) South Lancashire. 

(5) York, Derby, and Nottingham. 

Minerals (other than Coal and Iron) 
Copper : Cornwall and Cumberland. 
China olay : Cornwall and Devon. 
Portland stone : In the neighbourhood of Portland. 
Bath stone : In the neighbourhood of Bath. 
Chalk: Kent. 

Faller's earth : Surrey, Kent. 

Slate : North Wales, Cumberland, and Westmoreland. 
Limestone : The Pennme Chain. 
I. —WOVEN GOODS:— 

(1) Cotton : Manchester, Oldham, Preston, Bolton, Wigan, &c. See 
p. 188. 

(2) Woollen : Leeds, Huddersfield, Halifax, Bradford, Stroud, Trow- 
bridge, Frome, Witney (blankets), Welshpool (flannels;, Dewsbury 
(shoddy). See p. 190. 

(3) Carpets : Kidderminster, Wilton, Axminster. 

(4) Silk: Spitalfields (London), Derby, Coventry. 

(5) Lace : Nottingham, Honiton. 

6) Hosiery : Leicester, Loughborough, Nottingham. 
II.— METAL GOODS (see Maps on pp. 189, 190) :— 

(1) Iron smelting : Merthyr Tydvil, Aberdate, Wolverhampton, 
Dudley, Middlesbrough, Barrow-in-Furness. 

2) Hardware : Birmingham (also those mentioned in ' Iron smelt- 
ing '). 
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(3) Cutlery : Sheffield, Birmingham. 

(4) Xaohinery : (a) General : London, Birmingham, Leeds. 

(6) Railway : Swindon, Crewe, 
(c) Agricoltaral : Lincoln, Ipswich. 
The Cotton Towns 



I 


^_P^^ 


( 




\ 


Maache^g^ , 


<r 


W'"^^^f>^^^!^ 


\\ 


\^^ 



The Pafeb Industby 




Walktr^M 



5) Cycles : Coventry, Birmingham, Wolverhampton, London. 
(6) Pins a&d needles : Bedditch. 

(For continuation see p, 193.) 
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The Woollen Districts 
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Bailway Map of England 
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Chief Railway Lines of England and Wales * 



Namk of 
Company 



Great 
Western 



London & ; 1900 
N. -Western 



Nature of Country 
Traversed 



Undulating corn and 
pasture land ; hilly 
in Deron, Cornwall, 
and Wales 

XJndulatinsr pasture 
and farm land, moun- 
tainous in Cumber- 
land and Wales 



North- 
eastern 


1600 ' 
1400 


Moorlands, farming in 
Vale of York and 
Durham 


Midland 


Undulating farm coun- 
try to Derby. Very 
hilly north of this 


Great 

Eastern 


1100 
882 


Mostly flat farm land 


London 
and South- 
western 


Undulating com and 
pasture land ; hilly in 
Devon 


Great 
Northern 


812 


Pasture and flat farm 
land 


South- 
eastern AND 
Chatham 


619 
553 


Farm and orchard laud; 
hilly in parts 


Lancashire 
& Yorkshire 


Stretches of woodland 
and hilly country be- 
tween the large manu- 
facturing towns and 
mining centres 


London, 
Brighton, <fc 
South Coast 


438 
383 


Undulating farm and 
pasture land 


Great 
Central 


Undulating pasture 
and farm land as far 
as Nottingham, then 
more hilly 



Character op 
Traffic 



Chief Towns 



Mining and agri- \ London, Bristol, Exe- 

eultural produce ; ter, Plymouth, Pen- 

yWi from Com- \ zance, Oxford, Bir- 

troZ/, d!c. I mingham, &c. 

Irish^ American, London, Rugby, Crewe, 

and Scotch traj^e; Liverpool, Manchester, 

miner alSy fish, Leeds, Holyhead, Bir- 



milk; mamufac- 
turing produce 

Minerals^ coal^ iron, 
and iron goods, 
Scotch traffic 



Coal, iron, cotton, 
woollen, and other 
mantifactures 



Farm produce and 
machinery^ fish. 
Continental traffic 

Agricultural pro- 
duce and Conti- 
nental trq^ 



Through pauenger 
trafic for the 
North ; agricul- 
tural produce and 
minerals 

Continental traffic; 
agricultural pro- 
duce and fruit 



Coal and minerals 



Agricultural pro- 
duce and Conti- 
nental traffic 

Minerals and coal 



mingham 



York, Newcastle, Car- 
lisle, Leeds, Middles- , 
brough, Scarborough, 
Berwick 



London, Leicester, Not- 
tingham, Sheffield, 
Leeds, Manchester, ' 
Liverpool, Bristol, 
Birmingham 



London, Harwich, Yar- 
mouth, Norwich, 
Peterborough 



London, Reading,South- 
amptou, Weymouth, 
Exeter, Barnstaple, 
Plymouth* 



London, Peterborough, 
York 



London, Chatham, Mar- 
gate, Dover, Canter- 
bury, Hastings { 

Liverpool, Southport, 
Manchester, Bolton, 
Oldham, Leeds 



London, Hastings. 

Brighton, Portsmouth 



London, Leicester, Not- 
tingham, Sheffield, 
Manchester, Grimsby 



See Map on p. 191. 
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{Continued from p. 188.) 
III.— POTTEEY :— Stoke-on-Trent, Hanley, Burslem, Longton, Lambeth 

(London). 
IV.— GLASS:— Newcastle, South Shields, C^stleford, St. Helens. 
v.— LEATHEB GOODS (see Map on p. 189) :— 

(a) Boots and shoes : Leicester, Northampton, London. 
(6) Saddles and harness : London, Walsall. 
VI.— BEBWIHG :— London, Burton-on-Trent. 
VII.— CHEMICALS :— Widnes, Runcorn, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
VIII.— PAPEB :— Kent, Derbyshire, Mid-Lancashire, Herts. See Map 
on p. 188. 

TBADE 
EXPORTS 
I.— HAHTTFACTUBED GOODS:— 

Cotton goods: To almost every country in the world, and especially 
the warm ones. 

Woollen goods : To almost every country in the world, and especially 
to the temperate and cold ones. 

Iron goods : To almost every country, especially our Colonies. 
II.— HATUBAL PBODUCTS:— 
Coal : To France, Italy, Spain. 
Salt : To United States, India. 
Leather goods : To United States, Germany, Holland. 

POOD:- IMPOBTS- 

(a) Com (wheat, barley, oats, maize) : United States, Russia, Egypt, 
India. (5) Bice: India, United States, (c) Tea: India, China. 
(d) Coffee : Brazil, Ceylon, Trinidad, (e) Sugar : (i.) Beet ; Germany, 
France ; (ii.) Cane ; West Indies. (/) Cattle : Denmark, Germany. 
{g) Meat: N. & S. America, Australia, New Zealand, (h) Batter: 
Denmark. 
BAW GOODS FOB MAKUFACTDBE :— 

(a) Baw cotton : United States, Egypt, India. (6) Wool : Australia, 
Germany, Russia, (c) Hides : India, Argentina. 
LTJXTTBIES :— 

(a) Tobacco : United States, Cuba, Philippine Islands, {b) Wines : 
France, Portugal, Spain, Italy, Germany, (c) Spices : India, Ceylon. 
{d) Currants : Greece, (e) Baisins : Spain, Italy. 

> See Map on p. 199. 
B. I. N 
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Map of England showing HiiiLS and Plains 
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HISTORIC PLACES 

(1) For what are the places mentioned in the Map famous ? 
Answer : — 

Flodden : Victory of the English over the Scotch, 1613. 

Mart ton Moor : Victory of the forces of the Parliament over Charles L 
1644. 

York : Ancient city, dating from Roman times. Seat of an Arch- 
bishopric, with splendid cathedral and castle. 

Chester : Ancient city, dating from Roman times, with a complete 
circuit of walls, still standing, and picturesque old street ; the seat of a 
Bishopric. 

Carnarvon : Ancient city, dating from Roman times, with splendid 
ruins of old castle, where the. first Prince of Wales, Edward II., was 
born. 

Bosworth : Where Richard III. was defeated and slain by Henry of 
Richmond in 1485. 

Norwich : Ancient city, the seat of a Bishopric ; the largest town 
and chief manufacturing centre in the eastern counties. 

Boilth : An ancient town in Breconshire, on the river Wye. 

Stratford-on-Avon : In Warwickshire, famous as Shakespeare's 
native place ; his home in later life. Here he died in 1616. 

Cambridge : The seat of one of the great English Universities. The 
city is ancient, dating back to Roman times. 

Oxford: The seat of one of the great English Universities, and 
also of a Bishopric. The * Mad * Parliament was held here in 1264. \ 

Parliament met at Oxford several times during the Stuart period. 
During the Civil War the city supported Charles I. 

Bamet : In Hertfordshire. Here the Lancastrians were defeated by I 

the Yorkists in 1471, and Warwick the king-maker killed. i 

London : The capital of the British Empire. Even in Roman times I 

a place of great importance. ' 

Canterbury : The seat of an Archbishopric, founded by Augustine. | 

who reintroduced Christianity in 697. The Archbishop is * Primate of 
all England.* 

Woolwioh : In Kent. Here is the largest British arsenal— the head i 

quarters of the Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers. 

Greenwich : The seat of the Royal Observatory, from which the i 

longitude in all British maps and charts is reckoned. Greenwich ' 

Hospital, hitherto a royal palace, was granted by Mary, Queen of | 

William III., as an asylum for disabled seamen of the Royal Navy. , 

(Continued OH p. 200.) ' 
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Buxmjrmede : Near Staines, where the Barons forced King John to 
sign Magna Charta in 1215. 

Windsor : In Berkshire, on tbe Thames. Here is Windsor Castle, 
the chief residence of the Sovereign. The original castle was built by 
William the Conqueror. 

HastingB : Battle fought at Senlac, near Hastings, between William 
the Conqueror and Harold, 1066. Harold defeated and slain. 

Winehester : The ancient capital of Wessex, and after Egbert of the 
kingdom. It has a Norman Cathedral, and is the seat of a Bishopric 
and of Winchester College, founded by William of Wykeham, 1387. 

FortBrnouth : In Hampshire ; the chief naval dockyard and arsenal 
of England. 

Stonehenge : Near Salisbury, in Wiltshire ; extensive remains of a 
Druid temple. They consist of two circles of huge stones, with an 
altar stone in the centre. 

Sedgemoor: In Somerset. Here the Duke of Monmouth was 
defeated by the troops of James II., 1685. 

Exeter : An ancient city, dating from Roman times. It is the seat 
of a Bishopric, and has a splendid cathedral. 

Flymoath : An important seaport and naval station on the south 
coast of Devonshire. 



SCOTLAND 

EXEBGI8ES ON THE MAP 

Look at Map and find out : — 
(a) The boundaries of Scotland. 
(6) The greatest length. 

(c) The greatest breadth. 

(Measure (6) and (c) by the Scale of Miles.) 

(d) The area of Scotland. 

(Compare with area of England.) 

(e) Chief headlands : 

(Learn the names and their positions.) 
Keas = naze = nose = cape. 
Hull = a headland. 
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(/) Chief inlets: 

Firth =a broad inlet 
Loohssa narrower inlet. 
Kyle s a narrow strait, a ferry. 

{g) The chief islands : 
(i.) The Orkneys, 
(ii.) The Shetlands. 
(iii.) The Hebrides : 

Outer Hebrides — Lewes, North Uist, South Uiit. 
Inner Hebrides— Skyo, Mull, Jura, Islay, lona, Stai&. 
(iv.) Those in Firth of Clyde— Arran, Bute. 

lona is famous for its remains of ancient churches; 
Btaffa for its cavern of basalt. 

EXEBCI8S8 OH THE HAP 

1. Look at the Map on p. 203 and note which parts of Scotland are 
very moimtainous, which parts are rather mountainous, and which parts 
are level. 

2. Note the narrow plain (Strathmore), running north-east and 
south-west, which divides the country into two unequal parts. North of 
Strathmore are the Highlands, south are the Lowlands. 

3. Note the direction of the mountain ranges. They fall into three 
divisions : — 

(a) THE NOBTHEBK HIGHLANDS— North of Glenmore. A 

number of mountain ranges with a general easterly direction. 

Ben Wyvis and Ben Attow are the chief peaks. 

(6) THE CEHTBAL HIGHLANDS— The Grampians. Between 

Glenmore and Strathmore. 

Ben Nevis, Ben Macdhni, Ben Avon, Ben More, Ben Lomond 

are the chief heights. 
Ben Nevis, 4,406 ft., is the highest mountain in the British 

Isles. 
The above mountains are all in the Highlands, 
(c) HILLS OF THE LOWLANDS. Cheyiot Hills, the Lowthers, 
Fentland Hills and Lammermoor Hills in the south, and the 
Sidlaw and Oohil Hills to the south of Strathmore. 

Note. — Ben = mountain . 

Nevis = snow. The summit of Ben Nevis is just below the snow-line, and 

for the greater part of the year is covered with snow. 
More = great. B«n More = great mountain. 
Strath = broad valley. Strathmore = great broad valley. 
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EXSBCISES ON THE MAP 

Look at the Map on p. 206 and note : — 

(a) The three Great Watersheds : 

(1) The Central Watershed, running north and south. 

(2) The Watershed formed bj the Grampians. 

(3) The Southern Watershed, formed by the Pentland, 

Lowther Hills, &c. 

(b) The Bivers connected with the * Grampians ' Watershed : Spey, 

Don, Dee, lay, Forth, 
c) The Bivers connected with the Southern Watershed : Clyde, 
Ayr, Kith, Tweed. 
THE CLYDE (see Map on p. 209) rises in the Lowther Hills. At first 
it has a north-easterly course, but afterwards it takes a westerly direc- 
tion. It flows into the sea at the Firth of Clyde after a course of nearly 
100 miles. The Falls of the Clyde are near Lanark. Glasgow is the 
most important town on its banks. 

THE FOBTH (see Map on p. 209) rises on Ben Lomond and flows into 
the Firth of Forth after a course of 60 miles. Its chief tributary is the 
Teith, which drains Lochs Katrine and Vennachar. The valley between 
these two lakes is called The Trossachs, and is one of the most beautiful 
spots in Scotland. 

Not far from its mouth the Forth winds very much, forming the 
Links of Forth. 

The Spey, the Don and the Tweed are noted for their salmon. 
(d) The Chief Lakes :— 

Loch Lomond, the largest and perhaps the most beautiful 

lake in Great Britain. 
Loch Katrine, a lovely lake. The scene of Sir Walter Scott's 

* Lady of the Lake.' 
Loch Awe, surrounded by wild scenery. 

NATURAL FBODVCTIONS 

(See Map on p. 207) 
ANIMALS :-> 
Qnadrnpeds.— Deer are abundant in the game forests of the 
Highlands. 
Horses are largely reared in Clydesdale. 
Shetland Ponies are well known. 
Birds. — Large quantities of gronse are bred on the Scotch moors. 
Fish. — Look at the Map and learn where they are to be found. 
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VEGETABLE.— Wheat is grown south of the Caledonian Canal. 
Oats are grown all over the country. 
The Lowlands of Scotland are, generally speaking, very fertile. 

MINERAL.— Coal and Iron occur in large quantities in the 
Lowlands. The positions of the chief coal fields are shown. 
The Clyde Basin Coal Field is the most important. 
Lead is found in the Lowther HiUs. 
Granite is quarried in the Grampians. 
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PEOPLE. — The people of the Highlands are a distinct race from the 
people of the Lowlands. The characteristic language of the Highlands 
is Gaelic, which is, however, dying out. Lowland Scotch resembles 
English. 

Total population about 4,000,000. 



EXEBCISE8 ON THE HAP 

(See p. 210) 

1. Write out a list of the counties with their chief towns. (Total 
nnml^er of counties 83.) 

2. Pick out the smallest county and the largest one. (Claokmannan- 
•hire smallest ; Inverness- shire largest.) 
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Coal Fields W^ 
I. .C/9cf0 Basin Coal Field 
11. Ayrshire Coat Field 

III. Cladtmannan-Fifeshire Coal Field 

IV. Edinburgh Coal Field 
V. Fife Coal Field 
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8. Three of the Scotch counties are Islands : find them. (Bateshire, 
Orkney, Shetland.) 

4. Thirteen of the counties are south of the Forth and Clyde, and 
are called the South Lowland Countiei : find them. 

5. Seven lie north of these, hut south of a line joining the mouths 
pt the Clyde and Tay. They are called the North Lowland Connties : 
find them. 

6. Find the thirteen Highland Counties. 

7. Find the four counties which have no seaboard. 

8. Name the counties in which coal is found. 

Scotland : Manufactubes 



CottonJt, Woollen good3\ 

Unen 

Tweed 
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MANTJPACTTTBES :— 

1. COTTOir.— Chiefly in Lanark, Renfrew, Ayr, and Perth. Chief 
towns.— Glasgow, Paisley. 

2. LINEN.— Chiefly in Forfar and Fife. Chief towns.— Bnndee, 
Arbroath. 

3. JUTE.— Dundee. 

4. WOOLLEN. — In nearly the same districts as the cotton manu- 
factures. TWEEDS at Hawick, Jedburgh, Dumfries. HOSIEBY at 
Dumfiries. CABPETS at Ayr and Kilmarnock. 
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5. IEOK.-> Principally on the Clyde Basin and the Clackmannan- 
Fifeshire Coal-field. Chief towns.— Airdrie, Coatbridge, Carrow. 

SHIPBUILDING, on the Clyde. Chief towns. — Glasgow, 
Dumbarton, Greenock, Port Glasgow. 

TEADE 
I.-BAILWA.TS :— 

1. The Caledonian.— Its real centre Is Glasgow. It stretches 
southwards to Carlisle {via Car stairs), eastwards to Edinburgh, west- 
wards to Oban (via Stirling and Callander). 

2. The North British.— Its real centre is Edinburgh. It stretches 
westwards (via Falkirk) to Glasgow, southwards (via Dunbar) to 
Berwick, and also (via Melrose) to Carlisle ; northwards (via the Forth 
and Tay Bridges) to Dundee and Aberdeen. 

3. The Glasgow and South- Western.— Its real centre is Kilmarnock. 
It stretches northwards to Glasgow, southwards to Carlisle (via 
Dumfries), and south-westwards {via Asrr) to Stranraer. 

4. The Highland.— Its real centre is Inverness. It stretches south- 
wards (via Kingussie) to Perth, eastwards to Aberdeen, and northwards 
to Wick and Thurso. 

II.— CANALS :— 

1. The Caledonian, designed to save voyage round North of Scotland. 

2. The Forth and Clyde, joining the mouths of those rivers. 
III.— IMPOETS : - 

Practically the same as England. 
IV.— EXPOETS :— 

Same as England, with the addition of farm produce to England. 
v.— POETS :— 

Glasgow.— Greatest of Scotland*s ports and chief seat of her 
manufactures. The second largest town in the United Kingdom. 
Chief industries : Cotton, shipbuilding, machinery ; dependent on the 
Clyde Basin Coal-fields. Trades chiefly with America. 

Leith.- The port of Edinburgh. • 

Duudee.—Imports flax from Russia and jute from India. 

Greenock.— Imports sugar. A great shipbuilding and machinery 
centre. 

Aberdeen. — Granite industry. Important fishing centre. 

Ayr. — Exports coal. 

Wick, Peterhead, fishing towns. 

Stranraer. — Packet station with shortest passage to Ireland — only 
13 miles. 
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PLACES OF HISTOSIG INTEREST 

Abbotiford.— Residence of Sir Walter Scott, the noyelist. 

Ayr. — Robert Burns, the national poet, was born near Ayr. 

Bannookbum. — Victory of Brace over the English under Edward n., 
1314. This victory secured the independence of Scotland. 

Balmoral. — The Highland residence of the late Queen. 

Culloden. — Defeat and rout of the Young Pretender, 1746. This was 
the last serious effort of the Stuarts to obtain possession of the throne. 

Bonkeld Ancient ecclesiastical capital of Scotland. 

Bunbar Cromwell completely defeated Scotch under Leslie, 1651. 

Edinburgh.— Fine castle. Holyrood, the Royal Scotch Palace. 
University. Capital. 

Falkirk.— Defeat of Wallace, the Scotch patriot, by Edward I., 1298. 

Olencoe. — Massacre of Highlanders by English soldiers, 1692. 

Zona.— Seat of early Christianity. 

Killiecrankie.— Highlanders supporting Stuart cause defeated 
Royalist troops, 1689. 

Langflide.— Defeat of Mary Queen of Scots, 1568. 

Linlithgow.— Birthplace of Mary Queen of Scots. 

Melrose.— Ruins of fine old Abbey. 

Moidart. — Landing place of the Young Pretender, 1745. 

Prestonpana.— Young Pretender defeated Royalists, 1745. 

Pinkie.— Defeat of Scotch by English, 1547. 

St. Andrewi.— Oldest of the Scotch Universities. 

Sheriffiniiir.— Indecisive battle during rebellion of Old Pretender, 
1716. 

Scone. — Ancient coronation place of kings of Scotland. 

Stirling.— Fine old castle. Ancient capital of Scotland. Scene of 
several sieges. 



IRELAND 

EXERCISES ON THE MAP 

Look at the Map on p. 216 and find out : — 
(a) The boundaries of Ireland. 

(6) The greatest length and breadth. (Measure by Scale of 
Miles.) • 
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(c) The area. (Compare with the areas of Scotland and of 

England and Wales.) (See p. 182.) 

(d) The chief headlands and their positions. 

(Learn the names of the chief headlands and their positions.) 

(e) The chief openings into the land. 
NoTK.— Loughs Scotch Loch = narrow inlet. 

The west coast is often high and possesses some very fine scenery ; the 
south coast has excellent harboars : the east coast is low and flat ; on 
the north coast is the Giant's Causeway, composed of basalt rocks. 

(/) The islands. They are generally small and unimportant. 
Aohill Is. is the largest. Valentia is the starting place of the 
submarine cable to Newfoundland. 



SURFACE OF IBSLAKD 

Look at Map on p. 217 and notice : — 
(a) Which parts of Ireland are hilly. 
(6) Which parts are flat. 
Again study the Map and notice : — 

(a) The names and positions of the chief mountain ranges. 
Camtual, 3,400 ft., in Macgillicuddy's Beeks, is the highest 
point. The Wicklow Hills are very beautiful, and the 
Mountains of Connemara have a savage grandeur of 
their own. 
(h) The names and positions of the chief rivers and lakes. 
Learn to connect the inland loughs with the rivers which form 

them. 
Ireland is well watered by navigable rivers. 
The Shannon (224 miles) is the longest river in Ireland. It 
rises in County Cavan, expands into three great lakes, and 
empties by an estuary 60 miles long. It is navigable to 
Lough Allen. 
The Boyne is famous for the victory of William III. over 

James II., 1690. 
Lough Keagh is the largest lake in the British Isles. 
CLIMATE.— Generally milder and moister than the climate of Great 
Britain, which shelters it from much of the cold east winds, while in 
its turn, Ireland * shelters ' Great Britain from the warm, moist, west 
winds. 
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The rainfall is abundant and well distributed. Vegetation is 
plentiful. Hence Ireland is often spoken of as the Emerald Isle. 

PEOPLE. — The people of Munster and Gonnaught are mainly 
Keltic, those of Ulster mainly of Scotch and English descent, while in 
Leinster the people are of mixed English and Keltic descent. 

Erse is still spoken in Munster and Gonnaught. 
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EXERCISES OK THE MAP 

I. Look at the Map on p. 222 and find out the names and positions 
of the four provinces. 

II. Look at the Map on p. 222 and find out : — 
(a) The counties in Ulster (9). 

(6) The counties in Leinster (12). 

(c) The counties in Gonnaught (5). 

(d) The counties in Munster (6). 

HI. Write out a list of the counties of Ireland with their chief 
towns. 

IV. Make a list of the 19 counties that have a seaboard. 

V. Make a list of 13 counties that have no seaboard. 

SOU. — Much of the surface is covered with bogs. Peat is obtained 
from these bogs and is used as fuel. The soil is generally very fertile, 
the most fertile district being the Oolden Vale. 
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Chief Railways 
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PBODXrCTS:— 

Vegetable. — Grass, oats, potatoes, flax, barley. 
Animal. — Pigs, sheep, cattle, dairy produce generally. 
Mineral.— A little coal is found in Kilkenny, Carlow, and the 
neighbourhood, but it is of poor quality. Iron is worked in 
Antrim. 
The scarcity of coal and iron is the chief cause of the backward- 
ness of Ireland as a manufacturing nation. 
Copper and Lead are found in Wicklow. 
Granite, marble, and limestone are plentiful. 
KAKUFAGTUBES :— 

Linen in Ulster, at Belfast, Newry, Armagh, Limerick. 
Poplins in Dublin. 
Shipbuilding, Belfast. 
Spirits, Belfast, Dublin. 
FISHING:— 

Dublin is the centre of the Irish sea fishery, and Kinsale the chief 
fishing port in the south-west. 
TBADE : 

Little direct foreign trade. The greater part is done through 
England and Scotland. 

Exports.— Dairy produce (eggs, bacon, butter), sheep, linen, spirits. 
Imports.— Manufactured goods and colonial produce from Great 
Britain, wheat, coal. 
Chief ports :— 

Lublin.— Naturally a poor harbour, but a fine one has been made at 
Kingstown. Well situated for trade with South Lancashire. 

Belfast stands on a fine estuary, and is the port of the Ulster flax 
industry, also of the Antrim iron industry. Imports its coal from 
Ayrshire. 

Cork exports dairy produce. Queenstown is a packet station for 
Atlantic liners. Limerick, the port for the dairy produce of the Golden 
Yale. Londonderry, Waterford. 



PLACES OF HISTOBIC INTEBEST 

Armagh.— St. Patrick established a Bishop's see here, 454. Since 
then it has been the virtual ecclesiastical capital of Ireland. 
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Aughrim.— Battle, 1691. Flight of supporters of James II. to 
Limerick. 

Boyne.— Battle. Defeat of James II., 1690. 

Caihel.— Seat of the ancient kings of Munster. 

Clontarf (near Dublin). — Victory of Brian, King of Ireland, over 
Danish invaders. 

Drogheda.— For a long time an important military centre in Ireland. 

Bownpatriek. — St. Patrick died at Sale, near Downpatrick. 

Kinsale. — James II. landed here from France, 1689. 

King's County. — So named after Philip II. of Spain. 

Londonderry. — Famous for successful resistance of the inhabitants 
against James II., 1689. 

Limerick.— Last stand of the army of James II., 1691. 
. Qneen'8 County.— So named after Queen Mary of Epgland (1553- 
1568). 

Tara. — Ancient capital of Ireland. 

Trim. — Duke of Wellington born near here. 

Ulster. — * Colonised ' by James I. 
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